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A personal tribute to the memory of Mr. John T. 
Napier is proffered by the Editor of The Sunday 
School Times, in the contributors’ pages, this week. 
It may show to its readers the measure of their per- 
sonal indebtedness to the life and labors of him whom 
it commemorates. 


It is a blessed thought that nothing done for Christ 
is lost. No act of any child of his is too small for 
his notice. The kind word, the generous appreciation 
of another’s effort, the trifling act of self-denial, even 
though unheeded by any other, is always dear and 
precious to our Lord, and as truly acceptable to him as 
the costly box of ointment, broken at his feet in love. 


It is, of course, always better to be one’s self, than to 
try to be some one else. One’s personality is, in a pecu- 
liar sense, the special gift of God. It is that which se- 
cures to one the possibility of being and of doing. In it 
lies all his possibility of being what no one else can be, 
of doing what no one else can do. Our personality, as 
such, is therefore the last thing that we ought to be 
willing to surrender. And yet, one’s very best per- 
sonality may be exhibited in his power to lose himself 
in the personality of another; and, in many a case, 
he is most truly himself who most truly forgets him- 
self—in his loving service of another’s self. 

, tis 

There are lessons learned in sickness and in suffer- 
ing and in sorrow which could never be learned in 
health and in pleasure and in prosperity. And the 





truest teachers.of mankind are ever those who have 
themselves endured in patience and in faith. That 
child of God best improves his lot, who looks confi- 
dently for new lessons to profit by, and to tell to others 
helpfully, out of all his new trials. It was in this 
spirit of the poet-teacher that the Rev. Samuel W. 
Duffield wrote, on his death-bed, the lines which are 
given on another page, to re-impress a lesson of rest- 
ful trust, as his latest message to the readers of The 
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Words which were written with the finger of God 
on tables of stone, are words which the world can 
never outgrow. ‘ For more than thirty centuries the 
“Ten Words” thus given to men from Mount Sinai 
have been studied with ever-increasing interest by 
successive generations of men. And now the plan of 
the International lessons brings more persons together 
in the simultaneous study of these words than ever 
before since their first deliverance.. All the regular 
lesson writers for The Sunday School. Times speak of 
these words this week ; and they are the subject of 
other articles by Professors Briggs of New York and 
Stevens of New Haven, and by the Editor. Nor is 
there any danger that the freshness of this theme 
will be in any degree lessened by these multiplied 
forms of its treatment. — 


It has been said that “ God put the stars in the sky 
so that men should look up.” The men of Galilee 
gazed upward when Christ was taken from their sight. 
It is not a blind following of tradition which leads 
us to locate heayen above, rather than beneath or 
around us. Gazing upward, whether in bright noon- 
day, when fleecy clouds float over the azure, or in 
the quiet evening, when moon and stars are revealing 
their splendors, has often the effect of calming the 
troubled heart. What better preparation for a quiet 
sleep than a few minutes spent in communion with 
the Creator through his most brilliant handiwork? 
Below, there is the restless hurrying to and fro; but 
yonder there is calm, rest, bliss. Looking up, let 
your thought travel from one star to another. God 
knows each of those worlds, represented by its little 
point of light, as well as you know yourown room. He 
made that wonderful star, and placed it in the wonder- 
ful system to which it belongs, and he made the law 
which keeps it in place. No one of the heavenly 
bodies. is so far removed from him that he is not ever 
watching over it and providing for it. Cannot such 
a God be trusted with the care of his loved and 
loving child ? . 


A basis of the more popular form of a godless 
philosophy in these modern times, is the assumption 
that “ happiness” is the legitimate pursuit of man- 
kind. Yet it is a truth of truths that “ happiness,” 
in the sense in which that term is employed by the 
godless philosophers, and in which, indeed, it is popu- 
larly understood, is not a legitimate pursuit of man- 
kind. . The best lives in this world, the noblest lives, 
the grandest lives, are lives which are not happy—as 
the world understands happiness; and it is clearly 
unworthy of a true man to make happiness, as such, 
a prime object of pursuit for himself, or of desire for 
those who are dear to him. “ Happiness,” as it is 
ordinarily reckoned, is a condition of feeling; it is, 
in fact, defined in the dictionaries as “the agreeable 





sensations which spring from the enjoyment of good ” 
—of good as measured by one’s selfish, or one’s selfly, 
standards; as “that state of a being in which his 
desires are gratified by the enjoyment of pleasure with- 
out pain.” And the popular estimate of happiness is 
indicated in the proverbial simile, “As happy as a 
clam at high water”—as happy as mere conscious 
freedom from discomfort or danger can make one. 
What a standard this is, for a sensible and respon- 
sible being in such a universe as ours! Would 
you tell a soldier, on his entering the army of 


his country, that the object of his army life should 


be happiness? Yet the highest conception of a 
heroic life is the soldier standard. Trust and obe- 
dience are the soldier’s true aim—be the consequences 
to him or to his what they may. And faith and faith- 
fulness are the Christian’s true aim in life—whether 
his feelings, or his sensations, are agreeable or disagree- 
able. Indeed, the term “happiness,” as the Bible 
employs it, is primarily indicative of the “ happen- 
ings” to a man in the line of his duty as a man; it 
is that which comes to him in his Master’s ordering. 
“ Happy isthe man whom God correcteth.” “ Happy 
is the man that feareth alway.” That sort of happi-: 
ness is not what godless philosophers, nor sinners 
generally, are longing after; but there is no other 
kind of happiness which a Christian soldier should be 
living for. Instead of wishing to be happy, or of 
wishing others to have happiness, we should wish for 
ourselves and for others a full measure of trustfulness 
and of trustworthiness, of duty doing and of trial 
enduring in all loving trust in Him whose we are and 
whom we serve. That is an objective aim more worthy 
of a rational and an immortal being, than is any sub- 
jective mood, or state of feeling, or condition of being. 
“ Whoso trusteth in the Lord, happy is he ”—even 
when he is most unhappy, as the world judges hap- 
piness. 





THE TABLES OF THE COVENANT. 


So accustomed are we to speak of the “ten com- 
mandments ” as written upon tables of stone by the 
finger of God on Mount Sinai, that we practically 
lose sight of the fact that while the Bible calls those 
stone tables the “tables of the covenant” and the 
“tables of the testimony,” it nowhere speaks of them 
as the tables of the commandments. And losing 
sight of this fact, we are liable to lose sight of the 
truth that the words written on those tables are the 
record and the testimony of a twofold covenant be- 
tween God and his people, rather than the mere 
record of the commandments of God for the govern- 
ment of his subjects. 

A covenant involves the idea of a twofold agree- 
ment between the parties making it ; of a promise on 
the one side, conditioned on a performance on the 
other side. Even where God covenants with man, 
as in the case of Abraham, without demanding a 
formal twofold compact, God’s specific promise of 
ministry is clearly conditioned on man’s implied 
promise of fidelity. And when God calls his words 
a covenant, and calls the stone record of his words 
the tables of the covenant, we may be sure that there 
is the form of a covenanting promise, on God’s part, 
in the words thus recorded. Hence we may look for 
God’s explicit covenanting with his people, as well as 
for the terms of his people’s implied covenanting with 
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God, in the words of the testifying tables of the 
covenant. 

God’s covenanting words are the opening words on 
the stone tables of the covenant which he delivered 
to Moses on Mount Sinai: 

“Tam Jehovah thy God, which brought thee out 
of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage.” 

The very name Jehovah includes the idea of a 
covenant-making and a covenant-keeping God. The 
declaration “I am Jehovah ” includes the idea of the 
self-existent, eternally-the-same God. The reference 
to a deliverance already wrought by God for his 
people is in itself a promise of an abiding readi- 
ness to deliver, at any time and always, out of any 
bondage into which those people may be brought, or 
may bring themselves. The covenant promise in its 
entirety, as thus recorded, may in fact be understood 
thus: I who was, and am, and am to be, self-existent, 
ever the same, the covenant-making and the cove- 
nant-keeping God, hereby covenant with thee to be 
thy God. As I have already loved thee, and have 
redeemed thee out of bondage, so I will love thee 
and will redeem thee out of bondage. And this is 
the agreement of the party of the first part, in the 
covenant which is here made and recorded. And all 
this rests, as an agreement, on the performance, by 
the party of the second part, of the duties hereinafter 
specified and promised. 

Then it is that there follows the record, or the tes- 
timony, of the specific duties devolving on the people 
of God in and under this covenant of agreement be- 
tween God and his people. The promise of God is 
responded to by the implied promise of his people. 
His terms of agreement are met by their terms of 
agreement. And the twofold covenant is complete, 

as recorded on the stone tables of the covenant, or 
the stone tables of the testimony of the covenant. 

That this was the light in which the tables of the 

‘covenant were viewed by ancient Israel, all the course 
of the Bible narrative would go to show. In the first 
place, there was a formal acceptance of the terms of 

.the covenant by the people of Israel. When Moses 
came down from the mount, “and told the people all 
the words of the Lord, and all the judgments, . . . 
all the people answered with one voice, and said, All 
the words which the Lord hath said [are a condition 
of the covenant] will we do.” And when the first 
set of stone tables were broken, other tables like them 
were prepared, “and the Lord said unto Moses, Write 
thou these words: for after the tenor of these words 
I have made a covenant with thee and with Israel, 

. And he wrote upon the tables the words of the 
covenant, the ten words.” Then these two “tables of 
the covenant,” or “tables of the testimony ” of agree- 
ment, were inclosed in a sacred casket, which was 
known as the “ark of the covenant,” or the “ark of 
the testimony ;” and which was thenceforward guarded 
as the testimony and proof of the formal union be- 
tween God and his people in their covenant relation. 

To view the words of the Decalogue as arbitrary 
commandments of God, is to lose sight of their true 
place in the relation of God and his people. To view 
them as indicating the obligations of that people 
under the covenant which secures to them the abid- 
ing presence and favor and protection of God, is. to 
bring them into that light where it is seen that “lave 
is the fulfillment of the law.” 

It is not enough to call the opening words of the 
record on the tables of the covenant “the preface to 
the ten commandments,” nor yet to count those words 
a portion of the first commandment, They are the 
covenant promise of Jehovah to his people, and there 
is in them the promise of the Gospel of Jesus Christ— 
in Jehovah’s covenant assurance of redemption from 
spiritual bondage, 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Ordinarily this column is made up of notes on open 
letters, of the Editor’s notes on the open letters of sub- 
scribers; but now and then it gives place to an open letr 
ter on notes, to the open letter of a subscriber on the 
published notes of the Editor. Thus, for example, in 3 
recent note by the Editor it was asserted that any super- 





intendent who wanted punctuality in his Sunday-school 
could have it. And now a Central Pennsylvania sub- 
scriber writes an open letter on that note, in this em- 
phatic tone: 

You are-vight in your May 14 issue. The superintendent can 
have punctmality if he wantsit. There are many ways. - 





Busy minds are at work on the text of the Bible nar- 
rative, and on the many outside traditions throwing 
light on that text. And the text grows clearer and its 
truth stands firmer, under all investigation. Of a‘ very 
recent suggestion of an Oriéntal scholar, on a Syriac tra- 
dition of Moses, Professor Dr. Isaac H. Hall writes, by 


way of correction of his own statement on the subject. 
He says? 


In my article in The Sunday School Times of April 23, Lesson 
6, “The Child Moses,” I spoke of Moses, being called by the 
Egyptians the “Shakwitha” of Pharaoh’s daughter, adding the 
remark that neither the name nor the signification of that word 
was known. That was true at the date I wrote; but since then 
Dr. E. Nestle, of Ulm, has made the matter clear by a conjectural 
emendation of the Syriac text, affecting one letter of the word 
only, but so natural and probable as to carry conviction, which 
clears up the difficulty. It changes the Shakwitha to Shekahtha, 


» | which means “ Foundling,” The change of the orthography in 


Syriac letters is by no means as great as here appéars in Roman 
letters, The “superior” ¢ I have put in the word denotes the 
half-vowel of the Orientals, which answers to the obscure sound 
by which many English-speaking persons make a dissyllable 
of such words as “elm” and “helm,’’—ellum and hellum. 


It is not an easy matter to select books for a Sunday-- 


school library ; and those who have this duty to perform 
are likely to long for more outside guidance than they 
ought to have. It would be such a relief to find a printed 
list of books ready at hand, instead of being necessitated 
to make such a list for one’s own school! There are 
such lists published, and although no one of them ought 
to be the absolute guide of any one Sunday-school on 
the face of the earth, a great many Sunday-schools do 
accept them as conclusive in their sphere. And that 
these lists may be very valuable helps to a wise selection 
of books, is not to be denied. Calls for information in 


this line are coming in continually from every side. Thus: 


a Georgia corréspondent writes : 


Our Sunday-school Committee wishes to make some additions 
to our library. We have written to different houses for cata- 
logues to guide us in our selections, but the catalogues which 
we have received contain only lists of books, without the 
authors’ names; and as we wish to use some care in this pur- 
chase, they are of but little value. I have been directed to 
write to you in reference to the matter, and to ask for such 
assistance as you are willing to give in the way of suggestions, 
or by a desoriptive list of books. 


Bishop Doane, of Albany, New York, can be had on 
application to James Pott & Co., 14 and 16 Astor Place, 
New York. 








IN SICKNESS. 
BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


Here at my window’s side, 
Now the world narrows, 
Comes, every morning’s tide, 
One of God’s sparrows. 


Whether he knows my face, 
Or trusts my motion, 

Here he is at his place 
With some’ quaint notion, 


He is so full of strength, 
I of my weakness, 

‘That I have learned at length 
This truth with meekness: 


Here it comes’through the door 
Which my sight narrows :— 

“You He doth value more 
Than many sparrows.” 





THE TEN WORDS. 
BY PROFESSOR CHARLES A. BRIGGS, D.D. 


The Ten Words were given by Jahveh, the God of 
Israel, with theophanic voice, from Mount Horeb, and 
written upon two tables of stone as the basis of the 
Sinaitic covenant. About them the entire Mosaic legis- 
lation centres. There are two versions of these words,— 
the one contained in. the fifth chapter of Deuteronomy ; 
the other, in the twentieth chapter of Exodus. This 
raises the question as to their original form. The varia- 
tions are chiefly in the reasons added to the fourth and 
fifth. words, and the numerous specifications of the 
tenth word. After we have separated the reasons from 
the fourth command, we still have a slight variation, in 
that the version in Exodus uses “ remember,” while that 
of Deuteronomy uses “observe.” So in the tenth com- 
mand there is a transposition of clauses, the version in 
Exodus reading, “ Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s 
house,” and adding, “thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bour’s wife;” while the version in Deuteronomy reads, 
“And thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s wife, and 
thou shalt not desire thy neighbour’s house,” etc. 

The reasons added to the second and third commands 
are the same in both versions, with the exception of two 
variations in theconjunction ) (vav)=“ and,” “nor.”’. The 
| first, sixth, seventh, and eighth commands are without 
reasons, and are identical in both versions. The ninth 


About @ year figo-we ealled ‘fresh ‘attention to a list of | command is also without reasons, but varies slightly in 


“Books Approved by the Connecticut Ladies’ Commis- 


sion on Sunday-school Books,” and we are glad to do-so 
again. This Commission was formed in June, 1881, at 


the request of the Connecticut Congregational Club, Its: 


object is to designate books which are most suitable for 
Sunday-school libraries. Its list of books approved up 
to May, 1886, included nearly five hundred volumes. 
A supplemental list is now published; and in for- 
warding a copy of this the peas of the i ares neces 
says: ¢ 

T don’t suppose you know what a sérvice you rendered to those 
interested in Sanday-school libraries by your notice of our list 
about a year ago, Wedistributed about five hundred last year, 
and certainly more than one-half the applicants referred to the 
notice which they had seen in your paper. In addition to the 
copies that ‘we distributed, the’ Congregational Publication 
Society sent out a thousand more, We have just published a sup- 


the command itself,—the version in Exodus using sheger, 
while the version in Deuteronomy uses the synonymous 
shav, both translated “ false” in the Revised Version. 

It is quite evident that the original form of the eom- 
mands has been changed in one or both of these versions ; 
and it is the problem of the higher criticism to -deter- 
mine that original form, and to explain the changes and 
variations. Before entering upon this question, it is 
necessary to consider some of the more general questions 
upon which Jews and Christians have been divided with 
reference to these commands. 

1. There is considerable difference of opinion in their 
numbering. (a.) The Targum of Jonathan, the Talniud, 
Maimonides, Aben Ezra, and Jewish scholars generally, 
regard the introductory sentence as the first word, and 
then combine I. and II. as the second word. (:) The 


plement to our previous list, a. copy of which I send you, If Samaritans regard I. and II. as the first ward, znd then 


you will kindly notice it in the columns of The Sunday School 
Times, we think it may come to the help of a good many who 
otherwise might not know of it. 


add a tenth word taken from Deuteronomy 27 1 2-7, pre- 
seribing the worship of Jahveh on Mount Gerizim. © (c.) 


It has been interesting to see | There are two systems of Massoretic pointing,—the one 


that all denominations have applied for the catalogue, and that | following the parashoth, or sections; the other, the verses, 


the requests for it have come from-all corners of our country. 


The former system combines I. and II. as the first.com- 


Copies of this list with the supplement will be ‘sent’'| mand, and separates X. into two commands,—the first 


without charge, on application to Miss Susan T. Clark, 
799 Asylum Avenue, Hartford, Connecticut, 


being, “Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s house,” 


But all | the second, “ Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s wife.” 


applicants are desired to send a two-cent stamp for return | This opinion is followed by Augustine, and it-is the 
postage, and to write their names and post-office addresses | official view of the Roman Catholic and the Lutheran 


legibly, 
Another good list of selected and classified books is 
issued by the Church Library Association, of Cambridge, 


Massachusetts. This includes books suited to Sunday- |'second clause in Deuteronomy. 


churches. It is favored by the repetition of the verb 
“thou shalt not covet ” in Exodus, aud still more by the 
change of the verb to “thou shalt not desire” in the 
(d.) Josephus, Philo, 


schools of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and also | the early Fathers, the Oriental Church, and the Reformed 


‘those which-are “ not distinctively church books.” This | churches, make the division that is familiar to us, and that 


fist also ‘can be obtained on application (with postage | we give below. It will be seen that a, 6, and ¢, agree in 
stamp enclosed) to the “Secretary of the Church Library | taking I. and IT. as one command, but disagree in making 


Association, Cambridge, Massachusetts.” 


up the number ten. There are better reasons for ¢c than 


Yet another list of books for Sunday-school libraries | for a and bin this respect; for the first word of the Jew- 
of the Episcopal Church, as prepared and approved by | ish scholars is merely an introductory sentence, and the 
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tenth word of the Samaritans is a later addition, in order 
to get a basis for the worship on Mount Gerizim. There 
are several good reasons for combining I. and II. The 
reason appended to the second command seems to apply 
to the first command better than to the second, and it would 
seem that our second command was only a more exact 
specification with regard to the first command. This is 
favored by the first command of the decalogue of the 
little Book of the Covenant (Exod. 34: 14-16): “ Surely 
ye shall not worship another God; for Jahveh his name 
is Zeal. The zealous God is he.” This command uses 
the word “worship,” or “bow down to,” of our second 
command; but in other respects it is a form of our first 
command, with a briefer form of the reason appended to 
our second command. However, this reason, in Exodus 
84: 17, is followed by another command, “ Molten gods 
thou shalt not make thee,” which corresponds with our 
second command. Turning now to the first decalogue 
of the greater Book of the Covenant, we find, according 
to the Revised Version: “ Ye shall not make other gods 
with me; gods of silver or gods of gold ye shall not make 
unto you” (Exod. 20:23). The question here arises, 
whether we have two commands, or one, The Author- 
ized Version has inserted “other gods,” as the revisers 
mean to indicate by their italics. This distinctly makes 
two commands. But there is no authority for this in the 
text. The proper rendering is: 

“Ye shall not make with me gods of silver.” 

“ And gods of gold ye shall not make you.” 

Here we have no reasons added, but we have two dis- 
tinct parallel clauses resembling very much the tenth 
command of the table. 

“Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s house.” 

“Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s wife.” 

Comparing these two pairs, it is difficult to decide 
which has the better evidence for division into two com- 
mands, Taking all these facts into consideration, the 
question is raised, whether, after all, the reasons and 
the specifications attached to this second command of the 
tables are not later additions. Weshall soon present other 
evidence to show that they are. But before doing this, 
we have to consider another preliminary question. 

2. The arrangement of the commands in the tables is 
‘ disputed. There were two tables, and the most natural 
supposition is that five words were on the one table, and 
five on the other. This is favored by the large number 
of pentades, or groups of five laws, that are found in the 
greater Book of the Covenant, and also in the Sanctity 
Code of Leviticus, showing that it was a favorite method 
of arrangement. But taking either of these versions in 
their present form, they make the arrangement very 
unequal, as any one can see ata glance. However, this 
view is favored by Josephus, Philo, and the Eastern 
Church. Another division puts three commands in the 
first table, and seven in the second. This is the most 
equal adjustment, as far as the number of words is con- 
cerned. But the ordinary arrangement in the Christian 
churches is to put four on the first table, and six on the 
second. But none of these arrangements give us a satis- 
factory grouping. 

We are struck at a glance with the disproportion in 
the commands. The most important commands are in 
many respects the briefest,—as, for instance, the first com- 
pared with the second, the sixth and seventh compared 
with the tenth; while the fourth constitutes about one- 
third of the whole, and yet intrinsically it is the least 
important. 

If now we separate the commands from the reasons 
and the specifications, we find that they all have the same 
terse form of expression, such as we find so frequently in 
the pentades and decalogues of the Pentateuch. These 
we may arrange, with propriety, five on each table. 
These we may name the “Ten Words.” This is the bib- 
lical name, which is appropriate to those terse sentences 
that are given in five of the commands, but not at all 
appropriate to the third command with its reasons, the 
tenth command with its specifications, and the second 
and fourth commands with their reasons and specifica- 
tions. 

These reasons and specifications may be traced to the 
several writings of which our Pentateuch is composed; 
for we shall find in our critical analysis that we really 
have four versions of the Ten Commands,—and not two, 
_ as it appears upon the surface. Before doing this, we 
shall endeavor to show what was the original form of the 
Ten Words themselves. 

There are variations in three of the words, The ver- 
sion of the fourth word in Deuteronomy uses the verb 
“observe” in the command, because it reserves the verb 
“remember” for use with greater force in connection 
with its pé¢uliar reasons for the observing of the com- 
mand, The verb “ observe” is used by the Deuterono- 





mist (Deut. 16 : 1) in a similar connection. We therefore 
regard the version in Exodus as the original, The ver- 
sion of the ninth command in Deuteronomy uses the more 
general word ‘ed shdv’=“ witness to a vain thing” (that 
has nothing in it), The version in Exodus gives the 
more vigorous word ‘ed sheger==“ witness to a lie,” and 
seems to be original. This difference is not noted in 
the Revised Version, The version of the tenth word 
in Exodus is more suited to an original terse sentence ; 
for the “house” might be regarded as including the 
wife, but there would be no propriety in mention- 
ing the wife alone. The transposition has been made in 
Deuteronomy in order to bring house and field to- 
gether in its specifications. Thus in these three cases 
the text of Exodus is the original text. The text of 
Deuteronomy also varies by the insertion of the conjunc- 
tion } (vav)=“‘and” before the seventh, eighth, ninth, and 
tenth commands, which is absent from the version of 
Exodus. It makes the commands less distinct. The 
Ten Words of the tables were, therefore: 

I. Thou shalt have none other gods before me. ° 

II. Thou shalt not make unto thee a graven image. 

III. Thou shalt not take the name of Jahveh thy God 
in vain. 

IV. Remember the sabbath day to keep it holy. 

V. Honor thy father and thy mother. 

VI. Thou shalt do no murder. 

VII. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

VIII. Thou shalt not steal. 

IX. Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor. 

X. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s house. 

These Ten Words are the basis of biblical morals. 
They are not as so many bars, or fence of the law, but are 
in organic connection, They spring up the one out of 
the other in natural order, and constitute an organic and 
perfect whole. They are not abstract, but concrete. 
Their specifications are infinitely suggestive. They are, 
in the main, prohibitive; yet the direct injunctions in the 
fourth and fifth commands bind the prohibitions together, 
and show that in all cases the prohibition suggests with 
emphasis the injunction, and the injunction urges to 
prohibition. 

The ten words are at the root of the entire Hebrew 
legislation. John Calvin constructed a harmony of the 
legislation from the Ten Words as a centre. It would be 
well if we could have another such work, with all the 
results of modern investigation. These words are terse, 
but full of divine meaning. 

The first word expresses the Divine unity, and the duty 
of man to recognize the one God alone. 

The second word teaches the Divine spirituality, and 
man’s duty to worship God in spirit and in truth. 

The third word reveals the Divine personality in that 
holy name, which is declared in his word and works; 
and human duty consists in the personal approach to the 
Divine person, and the use of his name with reverence 
and godly fear. 

The fourth word exhibits the Divine sanctity, in the 
consecration of a holy day of worship. 

The fifth word enforces the Divine providence in the 
government of the world through the parental relation 
in its primitive patriarchal form, and in its more com- 
plete and derivative form of civil and social order; and 
man’s duty in the obedience and reverence which are 
due to the representatives of God in providential goy- 
ernment. 

The sixth word represents human life as sacred to God, 
its author, to be regarded as consecrated by all human 
beings, not to be injured or destroyed, but cherished and 
sustained as a holy duty to the Creator. 

The seventh word regards the human body as sacred 
to the Lord, to be estimated and treated by its own in- 
habitant, as well as by all men, as a holy temple of God, 
not to be defiled by any manner of impurity. , 

The eighth word shows that human property and work 
are sacred to God, who would have the living person 
work, and the organism of the body in possession of 
property to use for its own edification and that of the 
human race regarded as one. 

The ninth word makes the honor, the reputation, the 
good name of man, sacred to God, to be regarded and 
treated as sacred by all men, inasimilar but subordinate 
sense to the sanctification of the name of God. 

The tenth word represents the position and calling of 
man as sacred to God, and the duty of maintaining that 
position and fulfilling that calling without interference 
with the position or calling of others. 

And thus the commandments are rounded off by the 
returning of the tenth to the standpoint of the first, in the 
relation of God’s people as a kingdom of priests, a holy 
nation, whose association with God involves that they 





should use their lives, bodies, properties, honor, posi- 
tions, and callings in the worship of the one, spiritual, 
personal, holy God. It may be thought by some, that in 
passing from the form of the Ten Commands into the 
inner substance and vital principle, we have passed be- 
yond the strict grammatical sense. But we do no violence 
to the grammatical sense. We simply place the Ten 
Commands in the flood of light that is thrown upon them 
by historical circumstances, as we bring to bear upon 
them the antecedent covenant relation of Chapter XIX., 
and the subsequent unfolding of them in the Mosaic 
legislation. And although the result is far different from 
the Pharisaical and rabbinical legalism, it is yet in har- 
mony with theconception of the psalmists, the wise men, 
and the prophets, and, above all, with the teachings of 
Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount, and of Paul in the 
ethical portions of his epistles.’ 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 





THE FIRST AND GREAT COMMANDMENT. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. GEORGE B. STEVENS. 


All the voices of revelation unite in ascribing the 
supremacy among the virtues to love. The Decalogue 
of Moses and the new commandment of Jesus; the ab- 
stract reasonings of Paul and the practical exhortations 
of James; the vivid and impulsive rhetoric of Peter and 
the subdued and tender verses of John,—all blend into 
perfect harmony as they touch the great keynote of the 
gospel, that love is of God, and that he that loveth is 
born of God. It has been remarked, as a stfiking evi- 
dence of the inspiration of the biblical authors and of the 
real unity of their writings, that, with all their variety of 
style and individuality in the type of religious truth 
which they present, they all agree perfectly in defining 
the sum and essence of the gospel to be love. So strik- 
ing a coincidence cannot be accidental. There is a 
rational unity in all forms of religious truth. The ground 
of that unity is love, which is the essence of the Divine 
character, the motive of revelation and redemption, and 
the ideal for human life. 

I wish to present a few suggestions regarding the nature 
of love in its biblical meaning, with a view to showing 
why it is central in religion. 

1. Love is a personal relation. 

In our common usage, we have greatly extended the 
meaning of the word “love.” We often apply it to mere 
objects of sense or matters of fancy. These are degrada- 
tions of that noblest, sublimest word which the Scrip- 
tures have consecrated to express the highest perfections 
of the human and the Divine character. In the biblical 
sense, love exists only between persons. It is a moral 
union of kindred beings. The outer world and the lower 
orders of creation are never spoken of as the objects of 
God’s love. He takes pleasure in them; has a care for 
them: “his tender mercies aréover all his works; ” 
but he loves only man, because love is moral union based 
upon kinship of spirit. All those attachments and fan- 
cies which are beneath a high and pure moral union of 
spirits are excluded from the sphere of love in the sense 
of the New Testament. Love is a real affinity and fel- 
lowship of life. It is not a mere feeling. The concep- 
tion of love as-a mere stirring of emotion leads many 
into the dark as to what is meant when we are com- 
manded to love God supremely. Let us put the meaning 
of that “first and great commandment ”’ before ourselves 
as simply as possible. God is the absolutely perfect 
being. Love to God is sympathy, affinity, harmony, with 
his perfection. It is the fixed choice and constant striv- 
ing of our hearts toward the perfect Life. As such, love 
is subject to growth and progress. It is a principle of 
character which is at once the simplest and the pro- 
foundest. 

To reveal this divine perfection to men through a life 
human in its experiences, yet divine in its purity, and 
then to help men to choose that true and perfect life and 
make it the type and law of their own, is the chief pur- 
pose of Christianity. Hence religion is not mere ethics, 
nor mere belief, but a personal relation of sympathy and 
likeness to God as revealed in Jesus Christ. 

2. Love involves an intelligent choice. 

Love is not blind; it acts in the light of reason. Mere 
sensuous desire or fancy (often called “ love”) is blind, 
because it does not act from rational motives. The 
union of two human lives in feeling and purpose is 
radiant with intelligence. Their love deepens only as 
they understand each other, and grow into each other’s 
thoughts more and more. - No real love is possible be- 
tween persons without an intelligent choice of each other. 





1Notg.—A second paper in continuation of this subject will follow, 
next week.—THE EDITOR, 
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The absence of this element in that which is supposed 
to be love is the cause of many unhappy unions. The 
emotions are the warmth of love, but intelligence is 
its light. 

This consideration helps us to understand the great 
commandment. We are to choose God in the light of 
what we know him to be as the object of our service and 
the goal of our hopes. God has revealed himself in 
Christ as perfectly as our finite understandings will per- 
mit us to know him. The revelation is in the motives, 
principles, spirit, and teaching of Jesus. We are to 
choose these for our own, and make them such; to live, 
as Paul says, “unto Christ.” To trust in the divinely 
revealed Saviour, and to choose and exemplify the 
divinely revealed principles of life, is to love God. 

8. Love enlists the whole being. 

It fixes every noble emotion. It kindles the life into 
a calm, steady flame of zeal and devotion. Love longs 
to give, to serve, to bless. The type of all love is the 
love of God for man, and God is the great giver. The 
whole life of Christ is a grand example of this giving 
impulse of love, All the truest endearments of earth 
serve to illustrate it. The love that gives nothing for its 
object may well be doubted. But the gifts of sympathy, 
time, kindly attentions, and thoughtful care,—these are 
the language of love. Well might Jesus say that the 
story of that woman who fell at his feet with her box of 
ointment, and mingled her gift with her tears, should be 
told throughout the whole world; for it has in it an 
undying significance. It was because she had thus given 
that Jesus concludes: ‘She loved much” (Luke 7 : 47). 

Then, love to God is the gift of ovr hearts to him. It 
is the response of the human heart in gratitude and 
devotion to the heart of him who “ first loved us.” 

4. Love furnishes the strongest motive for action and 
service. 

What dangers will men not face, what hardships will 
they not endure, for love? The grand heroisms of the 
world have had their spring in the very principles which 
Jesus enthrones,—the love of God and the love of man. 
Ambition has gathered armies and founded empires, but 
love has won the conquests for the kingdom of truth and 
righteousness. 

Human relationships constantly illustrate the potency 
of the motives which love supplies. Jacob serves seven 
years for Rachel, and, adds the old story with a true 
touch of nature, “ They seemed unto him but a few days, 
for the love he had to her” (Gen. 29: 20). Love makes 
hardships light. Long weeks and months we watch at 
the bedsides of those we love, and hardly think of toil 
or care, until the body is worn out, while the spirit is 
still keen and energetic, because it is sustained by love. 
Well might a poet call this wonderful, magical power 
as “strong as death” (Canticles 8: 6), A principle 
sustained by such motives and aspirations, when directed 
to the highest ends and objects, may well be called the 
sum of all duty. 

5. Love is the most comprehensive virtue. 

Paul teaches this clearly when, in speaking of the 
graces of the Christian life,—kindness, humility, for- 
bearance, and forgiveness,—he adds: “And above all 
these things put on love, which is the bond of perfectness” 
(Col. 8: 14). All other virtues have their unity in love. 
Hence the same apostle teaches that the end of Christian 
instruction is love (1 Tim. 1: 5), and that love is “the 
fulfillment of the law” (Rom. 13:10). We can easily 
see that every form of goodness is included in the sphere 
of love, since love is the supreme choice and service of 
God, the perfect character. All truths concerning God 
find their unity in the supreme truth that “God is love” 
(1 John 4: 8,16). Love is moral completeness, God is 
righteous because he is love, since love is eternally holy. 
He is kind and merciful because he is love, since love is 
eternally benevolent. In this grand truth all Christian 
doctrines are brought into unity and harmony. 

6. Love is the only principle on which any high form 
of human society is possible, 

If the members of a community do not minister to 
each other’s good; if they do not serve or help one 
another ; that is, if they do not act, in greater or less 
degree, on the principle. of love, no society is possible. 
Selfishness, which is the opposite of love, is isolation, 
and would be the destruction of social life. Love is the 
only bond that can hold men together in pleasant and 
helpful relations. Christianity, therefore, holds the only 
principle on which a true civilization can be built. The 
law of sacrifice is the law of life for communities and 
nations as wel) as for individuals. Even the other ele- 
ments which must enter into all high civilizations, such 
as wealth, science, and the arts, can be but sparingly 
utilized for the good of the community except under the 
law of love. To look not only on one’s own things, but 





also on the things of others, is the essential condition of 
all social happiness and well-being. 

7. Love extends its offices to the widest range of 
objects, 

It cannot shut up its sympathies and services to a few 
favorites. If it should, it would be no longer love, but 
only a slightly enlarged selfishness. This is shown by 
the illustration of Jesus.. When asked, “ Who is my 
neighbor?” he told his parable of the man who went 
down to Jericho and fell among thieves, who wounded 
him and left him half dead. And who is the man who 
should come along, and, finding him, have compassion 
on him, and minister to him? A Samaritan! A man 
of the nation whom the Jews hated! These men, who 
would not have touched each other in the streets,—men 
at the widest removes, as men measure,—are neighbors 
still, and are bound to each other by the unending 
obligations of love. This was the. Lord's answer con- 
cerning the rangé of objects'which true love includes 
(Luke 10 : 30-87), 

8. Another peculiarity of loye is, that it is not only 
great enough to reach to the grandest heights of human 
duty, it is great enough to descend to its minutest and 
commonest particulars. 

It is oneof the glories of love that it prompts the great 
heroisms of the world; but it is almost a greater glory 
that it is able to nerve for their tasks those plodding lives 
whose days are all so commonplace, and to inspire to 
faithfulness in the things that.are least. There are but 
few who have the opportunities or gifts for great achiev- 
ments. Most.of us need an inspiration for the common 
cares and duties that come to us almost the same on 
every day, more than for any grand achievements. Our 
lives are made up of commonplaces. ‘‘If,” says Robert- 
son, ‘you compute the sum of happiness in any given 
day, you will find that it was composed of small atten- 
tions and kind looks.” We want a principle that will 
touch and bless these details of our every-day lives. The 
moral heroism of the martyrs would probably be worth 
less to most of my readers in their conditions than the 
kindly, sunny atmosphere which love can breathe around 
our commonest tasks and joys and troubles. 

9. Think how much love can bear! 

“ Love suffereth long, and is kind” (1 Cor. 13:4). We 
have but to remember what parents will bear from a way- 
ward, wicked son. When promises are all broken, and 
compassion itself seems quenched in despair, the first 
sign of repentance or.reform is hailed with hope, and the 
parental heart makes haste with its invitation, ‘‘Come 
home once more.” True to life, the dear old parable 
tells its story of Fatherhood waiting to bless the wander- 
ing, lost child,—touching picture of what love can do 
and suffer. We cannot wonder that love is supreme in 
the gospel, when we look upon this parabolic picture of 
the love of God. 

10. The law.of love is the law of freedom from sin. 

It is not.too strong language to say. that love works a 
moral impossibility of sinning. He that is born of 
God.(he whose life is under the sway of the law of love) 
cannot commit sin, because he is born of God (1 John 
8:9). Sin and love are opposite principles, and, if we 
sin, this is proof that our lives are not perfectly under 
the sway of the law of love. The more completely they 
shall become so, the more complete will be our deliver- 
ance from sin and our harmony with the Divine life. 
In Jesus alone, among men, do we see this reign of love 
supreme and perfect, and to him sin is morally impossi- 
ble. A strength and a freedom like his will be ours in 
proportion as we are filled with his spirit. 

Yale University. 





A TRIBUTE OF GRATITUDE. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


It was one morning in the autumn-of 1879, that, as I 
sat in my editorial room, a young man was shown in as 
having called to know.if he could find employment in 
the line of proof-reading, or in any other department of 
religious newspaper work. He had made application at 
the business office below, and. the publisher had been 
sufficiently interested in him to bring him to my notice. 

His story was, that he had recently come to this coun- 
try, with his parents, from Scotland, where he had been 
studying in the University of Glasgow. Not wishing to 
be idle, he was seeking such occupation as might be 
available to him; and noticing the sign of “ The Sunday 
School Times” as he walked down Chestnut Street, he 
had made application for employment there. There was 
nothing in bis appearance that commanded special atten- 
tion. His age was about ‘twenty-two, but he looked 
younger than that. He was quiet and retiring in his 
manner, and he made no claim. for-himself beyond his 





readiness to undertake any service open to him in the 
office he had entered. 

Tn response to his application, I said that I was, just 
then, needing an office helper, to be at hand for any call 
in looking up references from my library; or to run out 
to one of the public libraries, or to a bookstore, in search 
of a needed volume; or to make a copy of an extract from 
some authority I was citing; andif he chose to try his fit- 
ness for that position, he could take a chair near my desk, 
and wait for calls from me accordingly. Without.a word 
of suggestion that he had any qualifications for a higher 
place than this, he instantly accepted it as the one open- 
ing available to him in his new American home, and he 
seated himself to await my orders. And this was the 
beginning of my acquaintance with John T. Napier. . 

I little thought how much of a man, how rare a scholar, 
how true a poet, how Christ-like a spirit, was in.that 
unobtrusive youth in the chair before me; and he was, 
the last man in the world to tell of his abilities or hig 
worth. He satin ready watchfulness for service. If I 
asked for a book from the library shelves, he had it ready 
for me almost before its title had passed my lips. If I 
sent him outside on an errand, he was back again with 
his mission accomplished sooner than I could have be- 
lieved it possible for him to have reached the place to 
which I had directed him. He was a wonder and a 
delight to me in his fidelity and efficiency in the sphere 
I had assigned him; but I had no thought as yet that 
he was kept far below his proper position as a worker. 

The Bible lessons of the International series were at 
that time in the Book of Revelation. -He observed that, 
as he sat watching the writers who were preparing the 
material for the lesson pages of the paper; and one day 
he quietly handed me an article. he had written on the 
promised joys of the heavenly city, “No more sea... 
No night there;” asking me if I could find any. use for 
that in the side-light helps of the next lesson-of the 
series. It was a forceful exhibit of the contrast between 
the ancient view of the sea and the night, with their 
perils and their gloom, and the view of these which pre- 
vails in our own day, when “the sea seems to be the great 
uniter of the nations, health-giver and health-preserver 
to all the earth; while night is the time for rest,—the 
time when the laborer, weary with the toils of the day, 
lays down his burden, and forgets his labors in the sweet 
obliviousness of sleep.” The freshness of the thought, the 
gracefulness of the treatment, and the fullness of ac- 
quaintance with both biblical teaching and classic lore, 
which the article exhibited, were a surprise to me, and I 
began to have an apprehension of my new treasure in 
my new helper, 

When the lessons passed from Revelation to Matthew 
Mr, Napier surprised me again by a sonnet on closet 
prayer, as suggested by the words of Jesus in the Sermon 
on the Mount. Its closing lines showed the spirit of the 
young writer as poet and as believer : 


“Not as the hypocrites in blaze of day, 
In public paths, or in the open street ; 
But in thy closet kneeling, there within, 
Unto me make thy prayer, to me thy moan, 
And I will hear in heaven, where I abide. 
Lo, I will bring thee cleansing for thy sin, 
Yea, we together shall commune alone ; 7 
Shut thou thy door,—heaven’s gate shall open wide.’””” 


Reading this, I asked my young helper to leave the chair 
of a waiter, and to take the desk of a writer; for I per- 
ceived, although as yet but faintly, the larger measure 
of his mental and spiritual power. He took the new 
place assigned him as modestly as he had the humbler 
one, and he filled it with as marked superiority. 

Before a year had passed, the position of office editor, 
or principal helper of the editor-in-chief, of The Sunday 
School Times was suddenly vacated, and. Mr. Napier wag 
requested to occupy it temporarily. At once he showed 
himself as competent to that position as to the first one 
accepted by him-on entering the editorial rooms. From 
that time onward he was a chief factor in the conduct 
and in the character of The Sunday School Times, and 
the impress of his rare attainments and of his rarer quali- 
ties of mind and heart was felt in its every department, 
until his: failing health necessitated his return to his 
native land, in the vain hope of staying the progress of 
consuming disease. / 

In breadth and thoroughness of scholarship, in clear- 
ness of thought, in quickness of perception, in delicacy 
of sentiment, and in versatility of intellectual power, 
Mr. Napier was the most remarkable man I have ever 
known. As a scholar in Hebrew, in Arabic, and in 
Ezyptian, he certainly had few peers in America. In 


the Greek and Lutin classics he was at home as few pro- 
fessional students of English literature are at home -in 
their chosen field, And in English literature he was as 
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much at home as in classical. Rabbinical lore as such 
was a favorite field of his research. And philosophy 
seemed his delight. The peculiarities of all the masters 
in philosophy in ancient and in modern times, and the 
subtle distinctions of their schools severally, were as 
clear to him as ever they were to them. Moreover, in 
the realm of pure sentiment he disclosed a power which 
was hardly to be looked for in a man of his technical 
scholarship. And more than one of his little poems 
is worthy of a permanent place in literature. Altogether 
he was quite phenomenal in his genius and in his 
attainments. 

With all his rare intellectual powers, Mr. Napier was 
modest and unselfish to the last degree. He claimed 
nothing, he sought nothing, for himself. His whole life 
in the editorial rooms was loyally devoted to the interests 
represented by The Sunday School Times, and by its 
editor whom he was assisting. If he already had the 
knowledge which would be useful to me in the line of 
my special researches, it was at my disposal by day or by 
night most generously. If he still lacked such knowl- 
edge, he would set himseif to acquire it, that he might 
put it at my dispos:l. I: was in this way that he came to 
perfect himself in both Arabic and Egyptian, in order 
to aid me in my special studies after my return from the 
East, in 1881. Without his aid I could not have accom- 
plished even a tithe of the work I have been permitted 
to compass within the past eight years; and for his 
abounding and unselfish services I am profoundly grate- 
ful. Whoever has in any degree been aided by my work 
has reason for gratitude to him accordingly. 

Seeing that I had difficulty in securing assistance in a 
style of editorial writing which was peculiar to The Sun- 
day School Times, and that I needed help just there in 
order that I might pursue my outside Oriental studies, 
Mr. Napier determined to attain success in that style 
of writing; which was quite different from anything he 
had before attempted. He studied the spirit and method 
and form: of those editorials, and began their writing. 
Quickly he was imitating them so closely that I was 
startled at finding my truest personality re-expressed by 
another; and soon the kind readers who were most par- 
tial to my writing in that line were giving me credit for 
better work just there than ever I have done, either there 
or elsewhere. 

There was a singular proof, in this line, of Mr. Napier’s 
utter self-abnegation, in his generous surrender of all his 
faculties and powers to the purpose of giving me help 
in the way I needed help. He would open his mind, not 
only to my words, but to every unconscious indication 
of my innermost thoughts and feelings. With his ex- 
tremely sensitive, although ever undemonstrative, nature, 
he apparently was capable of feeling with fe without 
any need of expression of feeling on my part. Hecould 
actually write, and better than I could have written it my- 
self, on a theme which was the outgrowth of my own long 
experience, in a sphere with which he was personally un- 
acquainted—save through me. On one occasion I said to 
him, as I left my office in the evening, “I feel poorly able to 
write an editorial to-morrow, but I must do it.” During 
the night I had in mind a theme for my writing, of which 
I had said nothing to him. Reaching my office in the 
morning, I found on my desk an editorial on that theme, 
which he had written during the night. Startled at this, 
I said, “ But I have been planning that editorial, while 
you have been writing it.” ‘I think I felt your thoughts 
during the night,” was his quiet answer. And this is but 
a single illustration of the unique help I have been having 
from him for years. 

But meanwhile, the fire of his genius was consuming 
his very life. As reticent concerning his sufferings as 
he was concerning his attainments or his deserts, he 
gave me no intimation of the progress of disease in his 
system, until he was already in extremest peril, and 
must leave the country as a last hope of regaining his 
health. It wasa year ago that he left America for Scotland. 
From time to time he hassstill written for these pages; 
even as recently as within the past few weeks. But at 
last his physician told him that the end was at hand. 
With the utmost calmness he received this intelligence, 
and made ready for leaving his home loved ones, and 
entering his loved Saviour’s presence. He was conscious 
till the last moment. “About an hour before it, he 
called in a whisper, ‘Mother!’ and, half rising, pointed 
upwards, indicating that he was going now. He spoke 
[to those about him] from this time to the last almost 
incessantly, giving his final directions, speaking .com- 
forting words, and finally, with an expectant upward 
look, and wave of the hand, and a smile on his face, his 
sweet, patient spirit was freed from its earthly taberna- 
cle, to take its place in the house of the Lord forever.” 

Mr. Napier’s earthly life had been one of hope and 





promise as well as of rare achievement, and the convic- 
tion that there was no longer any earthly future to him 
could not fail of being a disappointment. He had looked 
forward to recovery, and to new endeavors in the line of 
his chosen life-work, up to the moment that his skilled 
physician’s word announcing the speedy end was spoken. 
After his death, there was found on a leaf of his pocket 
diary this expression of his feelings, which would seem 
to have been written on hearing that word of his physi- 
cian, and on finally realizing that the work which he 
had hoped to do must be left to another—who should 
receive those earthly rewards of victory which were 
denied to him: 
* Yea, I take the word on trust,— 
Seat me in the wayside dust, 
Yield to thee the crown and palm, 
And the victor’s choral psalm. 
I have suffered—let it be ; 
Joy and victory wait for thee. 
“From my hand the weapon falls ; 
Take it, for the battle calls. 
Use it with a purpose high, 
Strike a worthier blow than I. 
Where my strokes have feeble been, 
Strike, in God’s name, sure and keen. 
“Thine, to count each day new gain; 
Mine, to know my life-work vain. 
Thine, to gain the crown men crave; 
Mine, to win an unknown grave. 
Thine, the conqueror’s roll of drums ; 
Mine, to know the victory comes.” 

Ah, dear and noble soul, thy life-work was not in vain, 
and thy grave shall not remain unknown! Thy life was 
long and full, and the power of thy life shall be felt for 
generations to'come. “For honorable age is not that 
which standeth in length of time, nor that is measured 
by number of years. But wisdom is gray hair unto men, 
and an unspotted life is old age.” Whoever has been 
helped through these pages in the last eight years that 
are gone, has been helped by thee; and whoever is to 
be influenced by them in the coming years, shall owe it, 
in the providence of God, to the impress and the impulse 
of thy labors and example. Would to God that more of 
us had thy spirit, even while lacking thy power! 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


CHARLEY’S VICTORY. 
BY AUNT ALICE. 





“That’s just splendid! What a grand thing it must 
be to be a great conqueror, like Napoleon!” exclaimed 
ten-year-old Charley, as he shut, with a snap, the volume 
of “ Brief Biographies,” in which he had been reading an 
account of the battle of Austerlitz. ‘That was a glori- 
ous victory; wasn’t it, mamma?” he presently repeated. 

“There have been greater,” said mamma, with one of 
her puzzling smiles. 

“ Greater victories!” echoed Charley ; then, aftera brief, 
reflective pause, “‘Oh! well, yes; I suppose that of Water- 
loo, where Napoleon himself was conquered by the Duke 
of Wellington, was a greater one. There’s an account 
of that, too, in ‘ Brief Biographies.’ ” 

“T am thinking of a greater and more difficult victory 
than that of Waterloo,” persisted mamma. 

“What can it be?” speculated Charley, screwing up 
his eyes, and twisting all his features into puzzled lines. 

“Tt is the victory of a young boy over a very large and 
strong enemy,” said mamma. 

“T have it, then!” said Charley. “You mean the 
victory of David over Goliath. David was a young boy, 
and Goliath was a great, strong giant. Isn’t that right, 
mamma?” 

“No, Charley ; you haven’t reached my meaning yet,” 
said mamma. “The enemy I am thinking of is stronger 
than Goliath, and the victory has yet to be won. I am 
looking on, and anxiously watching the combatants day 
by day.” 

“What!” exclaimed Charley, in great surprise (for 
mamma was not given to hoaxing). ‘“ You don’t mean to 
say there’s a war going on anywhere near here,—near 
enough for you to see the fighting?” 

“Yes, I do, Charley,” said mamma, very gravely; 
“and you are one of the persons engaged in it. Your 
adversary is your hasty, ungovernable temper; and I am 
sorry to say, dear, that on several occasions lately you 
have been defeated by him. Yesterday, for instance, 
when you came in from school, and found that the baby 
had broken your magic lantern, you became so angry 
you made one think of a tiger in the jungles of India.” 

“And I had cause for getting angry,” said Charley, 





warming with the recollection of his recent wrongs. “I 


wasn’t angry with baby, either, but with Ellen for giv- 
ing him my lantern,” 

“It certainly was provoking, and I reproved Ellen for 
taking anything out of your room for the younger chil- 
dren, since the nursery is well stocked with playthings 
suited to their respective ages; but nothing could excuse 
the fierce passion into which you allowed yourself to fall, 
or the violent language you made use of. Do you know, 
Charley, you actually went so far as to say you wished 
the baby were dead?” 

“Omamma!” exclaimed the now shocked and startled 
boy; “did I really say that?” 

“ You did, indeed,” said mamma; “ and though I did 
not rebuke you at the time because you were not sufli- 
ciently master of your own mind to listen to anything 
like reason, those wild words have been ringing in my 
ears ever since.”’ 

“O mamma! I did not mean them,” said the now 
penitent boy. 

“T know you did not, dear,” said the mother; “but 
you were then under the dominion of your powerful 
enemy; and if you do not battle with him now, every 
day, every hour, and every minute, he will end by put- 
ting you in complete subjection. None of us can expect 
to go through this life without frequent temptation to 
do wrong; but we must strive to keep from wrong-doing, 
in spite of the temptations. There would be no merit in 
being always pleasant and good-tempered, if we never 
had disagreeable and provoking things to try our tempers, 
and make us feel like flying into rage. These are the 
weapons your enemy uses against you; and if you allow 
yourself to be overcome by them, he will get you more 
and more into his power; but if you stand up against 
them, like a hardy warrior, you will eventually come off 
victor. None of us have strength in ourselves to resist 
temptation ; but if you pray to your heavenly Father to 
give you of his strength, you will be better armed than 
with Goliath’s great brazen shield, or heavy sword, or 
coat of mail.” 

Just here mamma was called out of the room by some 
household duty, and Charley sat musing over her words, 
He began to feel himself a very poor, weak little fellow, 
after all; and when, fifteen minutes later, Reggy White, 
who lived next door, came over to have a game of ball 
with him, he did not feel much in the humor for play. 
Reggy was a great tease, too; and after they had been 
playing together for a little while, he picked up Charley’s 
ball and threw it into a‘neighbor’s lot. 

“Why did you do that?” demanded Charley in sur- 
prise. 
“For the fun of seeing you go after it,” said Reggy, 
with an exasperating laugh. 

“T shan’t, then,” said Charley. “ Go after it yourself.” 

“Oh, no!” said Reggy, still laughing. “I can’t do 
that, because father has forbidden me to go on Mr. 
Earle’s premises.” 

“Then you had no fight to throw my ball in there,” 
said Charley, beginning to grow red in the face. 

At this Reggy only laughed still more provokingly, 
and Charley began to feel something hot and hard rising 
in his throat as he said : 

“That’s a new ball, Reggy. I lost one last week, and 
father said that if I lost this I couldn’t have another.” 

“Then why don’t you go after it?” said Reggy, with 
his insulting laugh. 

“ Because you own you threw it there on purpose to 
make me go after it,” said Charley, with flashing eyes, 
and a torrent of angry epithets was about to rush to his 
lips, when suddenly the memory of his conversation with 
mamma made him pause. He was silent for a few sec- 
onds; then Reggy, who was watching to see him get 
into a violent passion, was greatly surprised to hear him 
say calmly: 

“Very well, Reggy. I will go and get the ball, but I 
think you’ve acted meanly, and I don’t wish to play with 
you any more.” 

After saying this, Charley went over to Mr. Earle’s, 
politely asked permission to hunt for his ball, and, a few 
minutes later, he returned home with the ball in his 
hand. Reggy White had gone home, feeling very much 
ashamed of himself, and in his place stood Charley’s 
mother, who had been a witness to the whole affair, and 
was much pleased with her boy’s forbearance and seif- 
command, 

“O mamma!” said Charley, “I never could have kept 
my temper if I had not stood still and prayed to God te 
help me, for Reggy was so mean and provoking.” 

“And you have gained the noblest of victories, the 
victory over self, dear,” said the happy mother; “ for 
the Bible tells us, ‘ He that is slow to anger is better than 
the mighty, and he that ruleth his spirit than he that 
taketh a city.” 
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LESSON HELPS. 


—_—@~— 
LESSON CALENDAR. 


[Second Quarter, 1887.] 
1. April 3,—Joseph Sold into Egypt, Gen. 87 : 23-36 
2. April 10.—Joseph Exalted Gen, 41 : 38-48 
3. April 17,—Joseph Makes Himself Known...............00-se000+4 Gen. 45 : 1-15 
4. April %4.—Joseph and His Father. Gen, 47 : 1-12 























6. May 1.—Israel in Egypt.. Exod, 1 : 6-14 
6. May 8.—The Child Moses............. Exod, 2 : 5-10 
J. May 16.— THe Call OF MOR ....cccccecssoccosccvscsesseceecsvecvsccconsovsee Exod, 8 : 1-12 
8. May 22.—The Passover «xo, 12 ¢1-14 
9. May 20.—The Red Sea... Exod, 14 : 19-31 
10. June 56,—The Manna..................s0008 Exod, 16 : 4-12 





11. Jume 12.—The © d t Exod. 20: 1-11 
12. June 19.—The Commandments.. Exod, 20 : 12-21 


18, June 26.—Review ; Temperance Lesson, Lev. 10: 1-11; Missionary Les- 
aon, Exod, 3% : 20-29, 











LESSON XI., SUNDAY, JUNE 12, 1887. 
TitLE: THE COMMANDMENTS. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(Exod. 20: 1-11.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 
1. And God spake all these} 1 And God spake all. these 
‘words, saying, words, saying, 
2.1 am the Lorp thy God,| 2 [ am the Lorp thy God, 
which have brought thee out of which brought thee out of the 
the land of E’gypt, out of the land of Egypt, out of the house 


house of bondage. of |! bondage. 
8. Thou shalt have no other| 38 Thou shalt have none other 
gods before me. gods *before me. 


4. Thou shalt not make unto} 4 Thou shalt not make unto 
thee any graven image, or any thee a graven image, nor the 
likeness of any thing that is in likeness of any form that is in 
heaven above, or that is in the heaven above, or that is in 
earth beneath, or that és in the the earth beneath, or that is 
water under the earth ; in the water under the earth: 

5. Thou shalt not bow down thou shalt not bow down thy- 
thyself to them, nor serve them: self unto them, nor serve 
for I the Lorp thy God am a jeal- them: for I the Lorp thy God 
ous God, visiting the iniquity of am a jealous God, visiting the 
the fathers upon the children un- iniquity of the fathers upon 
to the third and fourth generation the children, upon the third 
of them that hate me; and upon the fourth genera- 

6. And shewing mercy unto tion of them that hate me; 
thousands of them that love me, and shewing mercy unto 
and keep my commandments. 8thousands, of them that love 

7. Thou shalt not take the me, and keep my command- 
name of the Lorp thy God in ments. 
vain: for the Lorp will not hold| 7 Thou shalt not take the 
him guiltless that taketh his name of the Lorp thy God tin 
name in vain. vain; for the Lorp will not 

8 Remember the sabbath day, hold him guiltless that taketh 


a 


to keep it holy. his name ‘in vain, 
9. Six days shalt thou labour,| 8 Remember the sabbath day, 
and do all thy work : 9 to keep it holy. Six days shalt 


10. But the seventh day és the thou labour, and do all thy 
sabbath of the Loxp thy God; in | 10 work: but the seventh day is 
it thou shalt not do any work, a sabbath unto the LorD thy 
thou, nor thy son, nor thy God : in it thou shalt hot do 
daughter, thy manservant, nor any work, thou, nor ‘thy son, 
thy maidservant, nor thy cattle, nor thy daughter, thy man- 
nor thy stranger that is within servant, nor thy maidservant, 
thy gates: nor thy cattle, nor thy stran- 

11, For in six days the Lorp ger that is within thy gates: 
made heaven and earth, the sea, | 11 for in six days the Lonp made 
and all that in them és, and rested heaven and earth, the sea, 
the seventh day: wherefore the and all that in them is, and 
Lorp blessed the sabbath day, rested the seventh day : where- 
an‘ hallowed it. fore the Lorp blessed the sab- 
bath day, and hallowed it, 

lHebd. bondmen. Or, beside me *%Or, a thousand generations See 
Deut. vil. 9 4Or, for vanity or falsehood 

The American Committee would substitute the Divine name “ Jeho- 
vah” for“ the Lorp” wherever it occurs, 











LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Bondage and Deliverance. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QuARTER: There is no other God 
that can deliver after this sort—Dan. 3 ; 29. 


Lesson Topic: Delivered from Ignorance of Duty Toward God. 


1. God’s Revelation of Himself, vs. 1, 2. 
Lesson OUTLINE: < 2. God's Law Concerning Himself, vs. 3-7. 
3. God’s Law Concerning His Sabbath, vs. 8-11. 
GoupEN Text: Jesus said unto him, Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart.—Matt. 22: 37. 





Darty Home RRapincs: 


M.—Exod. 20:1-11. Duty toward God taught, 
T.—Exod, 19 ; 1-25. Israel before Sinai. 
W.—Deut. 5: 1-15. Duty toward God retaught. 
T.—Deut. 6 : 1-25. Honoring the Law urged. 
F.—Deut. 8: 1-20. Rewards of obedience. 
$.—Deut. 10 : 1-22. The Law written. 
$.—Deut. 11 : 18-32, Obedience a power. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. GOD’S REVELATION OF HIMSELF. 

1. He is a Revealer : 

And God spake all these words (1). 
The Lord our God spake unto us in Horeb pee. 1:@ 
Your God is... a revealer of secrets (Dan. 2 : 47). 
Unto us God revealed them through the Spirit (1 Cor. 2} 2). 
God... hath... spoken unto us n bis Bon ( Heb, 1: 
i. He is the Lord : 

Iam the Lord thy God @), 
I am the Lord your God ( 1). 
Hear, O Israel: the Lord a! ‘Ged is one Lord (Deut. 6 : 4). 


The Lord, he is God ; the ——¢ ko is God (1 Kings 18.; 39). 
1 am the Lord thy God (Psa. 81 10). 





Il, He is a Deliverer : 


Which brought thee . . . out of the house of bondage (2). 
| strength of hand the Lord brought you “ty (Exod. 13 ; 8). 
Thou art my help and my deliverer (Psa. 40 : 17). 
Many times did he deliver them (Psa. 106 ; 43). 
He delivered them out of their distresses (Psa. 107 : 6). 
1. ‘God spake all these words.’”’ (1) The origin = the law ; (2) 
The fullness of the law iG), The vehicle of the la 
2. ‘I am the Lord thy G - aaa self- amertion (1) As to 
who he is; (2) As to whose he is 
8. ** Which brought thee out.” (i) Man’s original condition; 2) 


Man’s gracious deliverance.—(i) Bondage; (2) Exodus; 
Liberty. 


II. GOD’S LAW CONCERNING. HIMSELF, 
I. Rivals of God: 
Thou shalt have none other gods before me 4a 
Ye shall not fear the gods of the Amorites (Judg. 6 : 
Ye shall not fear other gods, nor bow. . . to them (2 Kings 17 : 35). 
Go not after other gods to serve them (Jer. 25 : 6). 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy east (Mark 12 : 80). 


ll. Representations of God ; 


Thou shalt not make wnto thee a graven image (4). 
Ye shall make you no idols (Lev, 26 : 1). 
Cursed be the man that maketh a graven. . . image (Deut. 27 : 15). 
Ashamed be all they that pare aven images (Psa. 97 : 7). 
Who hath fashioned a god . at is profitable? (Isa. 44 : 10.) 


ill. References to God: 


Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain (7). 
ba fy i hold him guiltless that taketh his name in vain 
eut. 5 : 
We will walk in the name of the Lord (Micah 4:5). 
Baptizing them into the name of the Father (Matt. 28 : 19). 
Let every one that nameth the name of the Lord depart from un- 

righteousness (2 Tim. 2 : 13). 

1. ‘‘Thou shalt have none other gods before me.” (1) A multi- 
plicity of gods; (2) A freedom of. choice; (3) A demand for 
preference. 

2. ‘‘Thou shalt not make unto thee a graven inrage.’’ (1) They 
are inadequate ; (2) aaa ore are misleading ; (3) They are destruc- 
bg ; (4) They are — ite 

8. “I the Lord thy God am ’ jealous God,’’ (1) Permitting no 
rivals ; (2) Accepting no fragments ; (3) Tolerating no alienation. 


II. GoD’ 8 LAW CONCERNING HIS SABBATH. 
1. A Holy Day: 

Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy (8). 
To-morrow is. : . a holy sabbath unto the Lord (Exod. 16 : 23). 
Ye shall keep ‘the sab ath;... for it is holy (Exod. 3L: 14). 
Observe the er > ay, to keep it oe (Deut. 5 : 12). 

The sabbath,.... the holy of the Lord..(isa. 58: 13). 


il. A Rest Day: 
In it thow shalt not do any work (10). 
On the seventh day thou shalt rest (Exod. 23 : 12). 
The seventh day is a sabbath of solemn rest (Lev. 23: 8). 


Take heed, . ear no burden on the sabbath da: ier 17 : 21). 


On the sabbath day they rested according to the commandment 
(Luke 28 : 56). 


ll. An Honored Day : * } 
The Lord blessed the sabbath day, and hallowed it:(11). 
God blessed the seventh day, and ee it (Gen. 2: 8). 
On the seventh day he rested (Exod, 31 
God commanded thee to keep the sabbath (Deut. 5 : 15). 
He entered, as his custom was, into the synagogue on the sabbath 
(Luke 4: 6). 
1. ‘‘Remember the sabbath day.”’. (1)-To prepare its Sattans (2) To 
embrace its opportunities ; (3) To retain its benefit: 
2. “A sabbathrunto the Lord.” (1) Fhe ultimate al of sabbath 
observance; (2) The correct methods of sabbath observance. 
3. “The Lord blessed the sabbath day.’’ (1) A source of good to 
man; (2) A source of glory to God. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE LAW ‘OF GOD. 

1. Descriptions : 
As broad (Psa. 119 : 96). 
As right and pure (Psa. 19: 8). 
As holy, just, and good (Rom. 217%). 
As truthi( Psa. 119 Fst Jahn 37 :.17). 
As spiritual (Rom. 7 : 14). 
As perfect (Psa. 19 ; 7; Jas.1: 25). 

2. Titles: 
God's word (Psa. 119 : 9, 11, 25). 
God's precepts (Psa. 119: 15, 27, 40). 
God's testimonies (Psa. 119: M4, 22, 24). 
God's judgments (Psa. 119 : 
God’s commandments (Psa. ii9 Nee 10, 19). 
God's statutes (Psa. 119 +5, 8,12 


3. Effects : 
Cleansing one’s way (Psa, 119 : 9). 
Bestowing light (Psa. 119 ; 105, 130). 
Imparting wisdom (Deut. 4: 6, 7; Psa. 119 : 98). 
Converting (restoring, Rev. Ver:] the 7: soul (Fete 19: 7%). 
Satisfying the soul ( sa. 19: 10; TE 3 319 : 72, 127): 
Delighting the believer (Psa. 1: 2; ie: 35, 47). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


With the manna, miraculously serit as daily bread for the 

murmuring children of Israel, there came also a flight of 
quails, which furnished them with the flesh for which they had 
longed. Thus the Lord was teaching his people that he was 
able and ready to supply their every need. But with this 
teaching there came also the lesson of their duty of walking 
by faith, and not by sight. 
’ The manna came new every morning, six days in the week; 
and the people were told to gather it accordingly. When, in 
their doubting, or in their greed, they gathered more than a 
day’s supply, their hoard proved a worthless one,—except on 
the sixth day of the week. Zhen a double gathering was 
their duty, and the extra supply remained fresh for the Sab- 
bath’s use. And herein was a lesson of God’s ways with his 
children in all their earthly pilgrimage. Therefore it was 
that the command came to lay up an omer-full of the manna 
before the Lord, to be kept as a testimony to coming 
generations. 

On toward Sinai the children of Israel journeyed. At 
Rephidim they thirsted and murmured; and the Lord 
directed Moses to bring water for them from the flinty rock. 
There it was that the children of Amalek came against them 
aiid disputed: their progress. Joshua -led the host of Israel 
in ‘prevailing battle, while Moses on ‘an overlooking hill- 
summit held up the wonder-working rod as 4 symbol of the 
Divine -presence. Thére is no’ suggestion that Moses was 
thus interceding or praying for the people, but the implica- 





tion is that the people were thus reminded of the source of 
their strength and safety. This is made clear in the name 
given to the memorial altar erected there, “J ehovah-nissi,” 
“The Lord my Banner,” or “ my Standard.” 

Who were the Amalekites is an open question. A grand- 
son of Esau was named Amalek (Gen, 36: 10-12). He may 
have been their ancestor, Arabic traditions tell of an 
Amalek in the fifth generation from Noah in the line of 
Ham, whose descendants settled in Canaan, In the days of 
Moses, the Amalekites and the Midianites seem to have been 
the chief roving tribes in the Sinaitic peninsula. 

The site of Rephidim is in dispute. Many scholars would 
locate it at Wady Fayrin, a remarkable oasis near the foot 
of Mount Serbal, of the Sinaitic group. But the Rev. F. W. 
Holland, an experienced English traveler in that region, has 
argued with much plausibility. for Wady Wateeyeh, which is 
the main northernmost entrance way to the Sinaitic group, by 
the easiest caravan road from Egypt, and which is approached 
by a narrow and easily guarded pass, It is‘a noteworthy fact 
that a large rock near that passage way is to-day :pointed out 
by the Arabs as the Chair of Moses; as if in. traditional 
indication of his presence there in the conflict with) the 
Amalekites, 

_- At Rephidim the father-in-law of Moses came to.the latter, 
and gave him wise counsel concerning the systematic organi- 
zation of the people under his charge, in a way. to secure 
both instruction and judgment according to their needs. This 
counsel was followed by Moses, who in the plan of God made 
use of the lessons which came to him from Egypt on the one 
hand, and from Midian on the other, for the establishing of 
a system of government which should be for a thousand 
generations. 

It was in the third month after the exodus. that the chil- 
dren of Israel came into the wilderness of Sinai, and “ camped 
before the mount.” There they were summoned to sanctify 
or consecrate themselves ceremonially, for a special revelation 
from God. Bounds were set about the mountain base, in 
order that none might irreverently approach it. - Moses went 
up into-the cloud-capped summit, and there, while thunder- 
ings and lightnings bespoke the awful presence of -the Most 
High, the Lord gave to. Moses the tables of the covenant, on 
which, inscribed by the finger of God, weve, the: words of the 
covenant, a portion of which forms the subject of this week’s 
lesson. 

The precise site of this mountain of God’s presence has 
been much in dispute. Several sites have been advocated by 
different scholars. Chief among these are Mount Serbal and 


Jebel Moosa (or the Mountain of Moses)... The latter site 


has the bulk of traditions in its favor; and it seems to many 
modern travelers, including Robinson, Palmer, and Stanley, 
to best fulfill the conditions of the Bible narrative. 

Jebel Moosa is an extended mountain block, some two 
miles in length by one mile in breadth. Numerous peaks 
and summits rise above the crater-like basin, which forms a 
plain within its encircling fringe. Here it may be that the 
elders waited while Moses went up into the summit above. 
Ras Safsifeh is a peak at the north-western sweep of the 
Jebel Moosa block; and this peak overlooks the extended 
plain of Er-Rahah, where the people of Israel may have been 
gathered in sight of the mountain. That plain, indeed, 
stretches up to the very base of the mountain, where the pro- 
tecting bounds. may have been set. Moreover, there is an 
opening, or cleft, in-.Ras Safsifeh, midway between the crater- 
like basin and the highest peak, whence the words of the 
covenant may have been spoken directly to the people below. 

The whole scene strikes the modern traveler as wonder- 
fully suited to the giving of the law of the covenant to the 
people of God, . The awful solitude, the bare peaks, the great 
granite hills, were a fit setting for the wondrous display, when 
the whole mount quaked, and there were thunders and light- 
nings, and a fire which smoked like the smoke of a furnace, 
and the long and loud blast of a trumpet, blown by no hyman 
lips, heralded the giving of those.words which comprehend 
the whole of human duty, which suggest the highest of human 
hopes, and which are the grandest summary of religious and 
moral obligation and possibilities the world has ever known. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR “VY. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. - 


The commandments given by God on Sinai were ten in 
number (Exod. 34: 28; Deut. 4:13; 10:4). Ten as the 
number of the digits, and the basis of enumeration arising 
from the primitive mode of counting by the fingers, is the 
symbol of completeness. Ten commandments make a com- 
plete and perfect law. Although the total number is explicitly 
stated, the division into separate commandments is nowhere 
formally made. Hence a diversity of opinion has prevailed 
upon this point. There have been three different views. 
1. That which is common use among ourselves ; was held by, 
Josephus, Philo, and the earliest’ of the Christian Fathers, 
and is adopted in the Oriental Church and by the Protestant 
Reformed churches. 2. That of the modern Jews, which 
counts the preface to the commandments (v. 2) as the first 
commandment, and combines the first and second command- 
ments (vs. 3-6) as the second, The decisive objection to this 
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is, that verse 2 is not in the form of a commandment, but 
simply declares the authoritative Source from whom all the 
commandments proceed. 3. That of Augustine, and subse- 
quently adopted by the Roman Catholics and Lutherans. 
This combines the first and second commandments (vs. 3-6) 
into one, and divides the tenth (v.17) into two. The objec- 
tions to this are (1) that the tenth commandment is incapa- 
ble of such division. Augustine, following the order of the 
clauses in Deuteronomy 5 : 21, made the ninth commandment 
to be: “Thou shalt not desire thy neighbor’s wife.” 
Lutherans and Roman Catholics, following the order in 
Exodus, make the ninth commandment “Thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbor’s house.” This diversity shows that the 
whole is one commandment, or else two commandments have 
been confused together, either in Exodus or Deuteronomy, 
which is insupposable. Besides, the sin of coveting is gener- 
ally the same, whatever be the object coveted. But there is 
a real distinction between the first and the second command- 
ments. The first relates to the object of worship, which must 
be the true God alone; the second, to the mode of worship, 
which must not be by images. 

The Ten Commandments are given in two forms, with some 
slight verbal variations, That in Exodus 20 is the original 
form, as proclaimed from the summit of Sinai, and recorded 
on the tables of stone. That in Deuteronomy 5 : 6-21 is the 
form in which it was repeated by Moses to the people, with 
some trifling changes, which either do not affect the sense, or 
were intended to add to the motives for obedience. The 
notion, which some modern critics have entertained, that 
Exodus 34: 10-26 contains a still different version of the 
commandments, is altogether groundless. It rests upon the 
assumption that the statement in verse 28, “he wrote upon 
the tables...the ten commandments,” means that Moses wrote 
them in compliance with the direction, in verse 27, that he 
should write the words immediately preceding; whereas it 
appears from verse 1, that God wrote the commandments on 
the tables of stone, and these were entirely distinct from what 
Moses was bidden to write. 

Verse 1.—And God spake all these words: A great distinc- 
tion is here made between “these words” and all the rest of 
the Mosaic laws. These were uttered amid appalling splen- 
dors in the audience of all the people, and were subsequently 
written with the finger of God upon tables of stone, indicative 
of their perpetual validity. The ceremonial laws and civil in- 
stitutions, although divinely revealed to Moses, and obligatory 
upon the people to whom they were given during the period of 
the Old Testament dispensation, for which alone they were in- 
tended, were abolished by the gospel, and obedience to them 
is no longer required. But the Ten Commandments grow out 
of the universal and permanent relations of man to God, or 
to his fellow-man, and can never be set aside as long as the 
present state of things exists. As the apostle Paul, in Gala- 
tians 3: 19, speaks of the law as ordained by angels, and 
Stephen says (Acts 7:53) that the law was received as the 
ordinance of angels (see Rev., marg.), some hage supposed 
that it was spoken, not immediately by God himself, but 
through the instrumentality of angels. But this cannot be 
the meaning; for it is expressly declared in the verse before 
us, and in Deuteronomy 5 : 4, 22, that God, or Jehovah, spake 
these words, who, in verses 2, 3, declares himself to be 
Jehovah their God, who brought them out of Egypt, and for- 
bids the worship of any other god. The passages referred to 
must either mean that the Lord was attended by ranks of 
angels when he gave the law, which, though not stated in 
Exodus, is affirmed (Deut. 33: 2; Psa. 68:17); or else the 
reference, as in Hebrews 2: 2, is not merely to the Ten Com- 
mandments, but to the entire Old Testament revelation, and 
to the fact that angels were from time to time employed in 
making known the will cf God. As this is the law of God, 
who looks not merely at the outward conduct, but who searches 
the hearts, it follows that its commandments afe exceeding 
broad (Psa. 119 : 96), reaching not only to acts and words, but 
to the thoughts and intents of the heart, and so our Lord 
expounds it (Matt. 5 : 21, 22; comp. Prov. 24: 9). 

Verse 2.—I am the Lord { Jehovah]: Other commands are 
made incumbent by this same consideration (Lev. 19 : 36, 37; 
25 : 38; comp. Lev. 19: 12, 14, ete.). The infinitely glorious 
attributes of the self-existent Jehovah form the supreme 
ground of homage and obedience. We are bound to obey his 
commands because he is what he is. His laws, which bear 
the impress of his glorious nature, have emanated from infi- 
nite excellence, and are holy and just and good. Whatever 
he commands must be right, and we can know no higher 
standard of right than conformity to his nature and his re- 
vealed will. Some things God commands because they are 
right; other things are right because he commands them. 
But every command of his is obligatory, made so by the same 
Divine authority. Hence he rightfully expects universal 
obedience in all particulars, at all times, under all circum- 
stances (Jas. 2:10, 11).—Z'hy God: Jehovah was Israel’s 
God, who had chosen Abraham, and made his seed to be a 
great nation and his peculiar people, who had given them 
rich promises, and bestowed upon them innumerable bless- 
ings in his providence and his grace; and this laid them 
under additi#nal obligations to serve and obey him. And as 
he is our God, who has made us, and preserved us, and be- 


stowed upon us priceless benefits, we are similarly bound 
to his service-Which have brought thee out of the land of 
Egypt, out of the house of bondage: Or, as the Hebrew more 
exactly denotes, “ house of bondmen ” (see Rev., marg.; comp. 
13:3; Deut.6;: 12; 8:14; 13: 5,10). This act of deliver- 
ance, wrought amidst so many manifestations of God’s 
almighty power excited on their behalf, was a new reason 
why they should obey his commandments. And the redemp- 
tion from the vastly more oppressive and degrading bondage 
of sin and Satan, which he has wrought for us, is a more 
constraining argument still in proportion as the deliverance 
is greater and more glorious, and accomplished, not by a 
mere exertion of his omnipotence, but by the stupendous 
sacrifice of his own co-equal, co-eternal Son. 

Verse 3.—Thou shalt have no other gods before me: This is a 
reminder of God’s omnipresence, and the gross affront that it 
was putting upon God to pay to other gods the worship due 
to him alone, and that in his very presence. Or the words 
translated “before me” may mean “in addition to my 
person,” or, as it is in the margin of the Revision, “ beside 
me.” It is thus translated in the Septuagint, and by many 
modern scholars. It then prohibits having any other god 
beside Jehovah. The commandments are all negative in 
their form, forbidding what man’s evil nature inclines him to 
do. But the prohibition implies the opposite positive pre- 
cept. If they must have no other god but Jehovah, they are 
bound to have him as their God, and to render him such ser- 
vice in their actions and words and hearts as he requires. 
They are bound to regard him as what he truly is, and to feel 
and act towards him as he deserves, Our Lord tells us (Matt. 
22 : 37, 38) that the first and great commandment is: “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind” (Deut. 6:5). Of course, 
the invocation of saints and angels, and ascribing Divine 
honors to the Virgin Mary, is forbidden by this command- 
ment, as well as worshiping the false deities of the heathen. 
So also entertaining false notions of God, which is really to 
adore a different being from the one true and living God; 
also giving our affections supremely to other subjects, or suf- 
fering them to exclude God from our thoughts. 

Verse 4.—Thou shalt not make wnto. thee. any graven image: 
The words with which this verse begins, as well as the sub- 
ject treated, shows that this is a distinct commandment from 
the preceding. It is here forbidden to worship images, even 
though they were intended to represent Jehovah himself, as 
was the case with the golden calf of Aaron (Exod. 32: 4), 
and of Jeroboam (1 Kings 12: 28), and the image of Micah 
(Judg. 17 : 3,13). Such images are expressly prohibited, as 
in contradiction to the spirituality (Deut. 4: 15, etc.) and 
supreme exaltation of Jehovah (Isa. 40: 18-21). Idols are 
called abominations (Isa. 44: 19), and by other terms denoting 
the utmost abhorrence. The making of such representations 
of God implies the most unworthy and debasing notions of 
the Most High, and is necessarily offensive to him in the last 
degree (Acts 17 : 24, 25; Rom. 1: 25). On the other hand, 
when Israel forsook Jehovah, and served Baal and Ashtaroth 
(Judg. 2: 11-13), and Solomon built high places to Chemosh 
and Molech (1 Kings 11: 4-8), and Ahab worshiped Baal 
(1 Kings 16 : 30-33), and Manasseh built altars for the host 
of heaven (2 Kings 21 : 3-6), and the remnant of Judah that 
fled into Egypt burned incense to the queen of heaven (Jer. 
44 ; 15-19), they violated the first commandment. A graven 
image is properly one carved of wood (Isa. 44: 14-17; 
45 : 20), metal, or stone (Acts 17 : 29), though the word is 
also used in a wider sense, so as to include molten images, 
made of metal, melted and cast in moulds (Isa. 40:19; 
44:10). Of course, it is a matter of indifference how the 
image was prepared ; the sin of idolatry consists in worship- 
ing an image of any sort.—Or any likeness of any thing: Re- 
vision, “ Nor the likeness of any form.” This does not forbid 
works of art, painting, or statuary, as appears both from the 
connection,—it is not making a likeness of celestial or terres- 
trial forms merely which is prohibited, but making them as 
representations of God and worshiping them,—and also from 
the practice under the commandment. Moses, by Divine 
direction, had cherubim made (Exod. 37 : 7, etc.), and the 
golden candlestick with branches, buds, flowers, and almonds 
(37 : 17-20); Solomon carved cherubim, palm-trees, and 
flowers on the walls and doors of the temple (1 Kings 6: 
29, 32), made figures of oxen to support the molten sea 
(1 Kings 7 : 25), and of lions upon the steps of his throne 
(1 Kings 10: 19, 20).—T hat is in heaven above: Either the 
heavenly bodies or heavenly beings, real or imaginary.—Or 
that is in the earth beneath: Any terrestrial objects whatever, 
men, birds, beasts, or creeping things (Rom. 1: 23; Ezek. 
8: 10).—Or that is in the water under the earth: As the land 
rises above the surface of streams and collections of water, 
the latter are spoken of as under or below the earth (Deut. 
4:18; Psa. 24: 2). 

Verse 5.—Thou shalt not bow down thyself to them, nor serve 
them: The prostration indicative of religious homage, and 
the service paid by devout worshipers, are explicitly forbid- 
den. “Serve them,” the Hebrew form strictly means be 
“induced to serve them,” implying that, however strong the 
influences might be which were brought to bear upon them, 
they must not yield.—For I the Lord [Jehovah] thy God am a 





jealous God: The reason here given applies equally to both 

the preceding commandments. Jehovah is a jealous God,— 

jealous of his own honor, and will not suffer that worship and 

service to be paid to another which is due to him alone (Isa. 

42:8). The relation of God to his people, in its intimacy 

and exclusiveness, is often set forth under the emblem of mar- 
riage (Isa. 54: 5); and forsaking Jehovah for false gods is 
likened to the act of a faithless wife (Jer. 3: 13, 14; Hos. 
2:13). God cannot endure a rival in the service and love of 
his people any more than a husband can in the affections of 
his wife.— Visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children 
unto the third and fourth generation (Rev., more accurately, 
“upon the third and upon the fourth generation”) : This does 
not mean, as it was perversely interpreted by the people in 
later times (Jer. 31: 29, 30; Ezek. 18 : 2), that wicked 
parents are allowed to pass unpunished, while their innocent 
children and descendants suffer for their misdeeds; but it 
means that the penal consequences of transgression are not 

limited to the original offenders, but often continue, in the 
providence of God, from generation to generation. This 
transmission is here qualified, however, by the immediately 
following words.—Of them that hate me: This qualifies both 
the fathers and the children. Where hostility to God is per- 
petuated from parent to child, the latter justifies his father’s 
guilt, and makes himself responsible for it. He continues an 
organized rebellion, and must take the consequences (Matt. 
23 : 32, 35). If the children of ungodly men forsake the 
sins of their fathers, they break the chain of transgression 
and punishment. God deals with every man personally and 
directly, according to his own individual status and relation 
to him (Ezek. 18: 19,20), Even the hereditary consequences, 
which by natural laws still attach in such cases, as poverty 
and disgrace inherited from drunken fathers, have an altered 
aspect in the Divine intention, and in their reul effect, where 
the sufferer is a true child of God (Rom. 8:18). Breakers 
of the first and second commandments are here classed as 
those that hate God, or as his enemies; namely, those who do 
not worship God as he should be worshiped, and those who 
are guilty of idolatry in whatever form, whether they bow 
before graven images or set up idols in their heart, the idol- 
atry of wealth, or worldly pleasure, or even of cherished 
friends (Ezek. 14: 3,4; Matt. 10: 37; 19: 23, 24; 1 Tim, 
5:6; 1 John 5: 21). 

Verse 6.—And shewing mercy unto thousands of them that love 
me: That is, as explained in the margin of the Revision, 
“unto a thousand generations” (see Deut.7: 9; Psa. 105: 8). 
Love to God is shown by keeping his commandments (John 
14: 15). 

Verse 7.—Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God 
in vain: The last word in Hebrew is ambiguous. It may 
mean, as is shown in the margin of the Revision, either “for 
vanity,” or “for falsehood ;” that is to say, it forbids profane 
swearing, the use of God’s name in a trifling or irreverent 
manner, or false swearing, using the name of the God of 
truth, and making a solemn appeal to him to establish a 
falsehood. Considered as a profanation of the name of God, 
these are different grades of the same offense; they display, 
in different degrees, want of proper reverence for God. The 
utterance of falsehood in itself considered, or regarded as an 
injury to a fellow-man, falls under the ninth commandment. 
The name of anything is that by which it is known. The 
name of God represents to us that which we know of him; 
it is God in so far as he has revealed himself to us. God, in 
the infinite depths of his being, surpasses all creature com- 
prehension. For what is unknown or unknowable in God, 
we can have no name; no word to describe it would have any 
meaning to us (Judg. 13: 18). We are bidden to fear and 
love and praise and believe in the name of the Lord. It is 
only as he has revealed himself to us that he can be the ob- 
ject of devout affections. And when we are bidden to treat 
his name with reverence, this means, not only that whenever 
we utter the words “God” or “Lord” it should be with pious 
awe, but also that we should have a devout and sacred regard 
to all that suggests God to our minds, or by which he makes 
himself known to us; as his ordinances, Word, and works. 
Forbidding the profane use of God’s name is equivalent to a 
positive command to make a right use of that name in a 
proper manner and on proper occasions, Profane swearing 
and false swearing are gross sins. But to swear by the name 
of the Lord is in itself an act of worship, an acknowledg- 
ment of God’s existence and attributes, and a confession of 
our responsibility to him as our moral Governor and final 
Judge. It is hence commanded as a positive duty when the 
occasion calls for it (Deut. 6: 13; Isa. 65:16). When our 
Lord bids us swear not at all (Matt. 5: 34), the connection 
(v. 37) makes it plain that what he refers to is mingling 
oaths with ordinary conversation. He did not himself refuse 
to answer when put upon his oath by the high-priest (Matt. 
26 : 63, 64). When an oath is duly administered by competent 
authority in church or state, or when there is a proper occa- 
sion for a solemn asseveration by the name of God, it is not 
an offense against the Most High to make use of it. But the 
flippant and irreverent way in which solemn oaths are often 
uttered in courts of justice is very culpable-—For the Lord 
will not hold him guiltless that taketh his name in vain: It is a 





direct and awful affront to God himself, which he will not 
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overlook or fail to punish, even though men should pay no 
heed to such offenders. 

Verse 8.—Remember the sabbath day: The sabbath is here 
spoken of as something with which they were already famil- 
iar, and which they are here told toremember. This implies 
that it was a previously existing institution. Its actual ob- 
servance is, in fact, recorded before the people came to Sinai 
(Exod. 16 : 23), and the division of time into weeks, upon 
which it is based, is recognized in the patriarchal period 
(Gen. 8: 10-12; 29: 27, 28).—To keep it holy: It is to be 
regarded as consecrated, set apart for holy uses. It is to be 
given unto God as his; not that we may thus gain a right to 
regard the remainder of the week as exclusively our own, but 
rather as a recognition of the fact that all our time is his, and 
should be spent for him. 

Verse 9.—Permission is given to labor in our worldly call- 
ings and avocations for six days of the week. 

Verse 10.— But the seventh day is the sabbath of the Lord thy 
God: One-seventh part of our time is to be devoted to God. 
It is essential to the maintenance of religion in the commu- 
nity, and to the spiritual life of every individual, that a cer- 
tain portion of our time should thus be set apart. That this 
should be the seventh part, rather than the sixth or the tenth, 
is a matter of positive Divine requirement, which all experi- 
ence has shown to be admirably adapted both to our mental 
and physical constitution. Upon it we are forbidden to do 
any work ourselves, or to allow it in our families, or in those 
in our employ, or in the animals that we own, or in the stran- 
gers that sojourn among us, If foreigners come to our shores, 
bringing their disregard of the sabbath, they should be re- 
quired to yield at least a decent outward observance of the 
sanctity of the day. 

Verse 11.—The obligation of the sabbath is based upon the 
Lord’s example in the work of creation, and his blessing the 
sabbath day (Gen. 2; 3), which, like every other blessing 
connected with creation, was pronounced at the time, and not 
deferred until the promulgation of the fourth commandment 
from Mount Sinai, The sabbath was made for man (Mark 
2; 27), not for the Jews alone. This command is of univer- 
sal and perpetual obligation, as truly as any other in the 
Decalogue. The peculiar Jewish ordinances in relation to it 
have been abrogated, along with all that was temporary in the 
old economy (Exod. 35; 3; Num. 15: 32-36). But the sabbath 
abides; only since Jesus rose on the first day of the week, 
having accomplished the work of redemption, which far sur- 
passes in its glory that of creation, Christians have ever since 
observed the Lord’s Day in commemoration of his resurrection 
from the dead. The proper observance of the Lord’s Day 
is determined, (1,) by the design of the commandment, which 
is to set apart the day for the worship of God and for spirit- 
ual improvement. Whatever is consistent with and tends to 
promote this end, is right. (2.) The example of Christ, which 
shows us that it is right to do good to others on the sabbath. 
The relief of human suffering or wants takes precedence of 
any formal observance. Works of necessity and mercy are 
lawful; all duties connected with the worship of God are 
lawful; but ordinary business and worldly amusements are a 
profanation of sacred time which should be strictly and con- 
scientiously devoted tv God. In repeating this command to 
the people of Israel, Moses enforces it by a consideration 
peculiar to themselves (Deut. 5:15). The rest of the sab- 
bath should remind them of their deliverance from the toil 
and bondage of Egypt. It may be to the Christian a fore- 
taste of that rest which remaineth to the children of God 
(Heb. 4: 9). 


SUGGESTIVE JOTTINGS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FRANZ DELITZSCH. 


1. Not the Serbal, but the Jebel Moosa, is the Mount of the 
Law. On this question I always maintain the position of 
Tischendorf, and not that of Ebers; and now that we have 
arrived at Exodus 20 in our Sunday-school lessons, I recollect 
a letter which my beloved young friend, Allen M. Dulles, 
once sent me. He traveled with the company which the 
Rev. Dr. H. Clay Trumbull led through Palestine and the 
neighboring countries, and wrote me on Palm Sunday, 1881, 
from his tent on Mount Olivet, at Jerusalem; “ We went to 
the Serbal and ascended the Jebel Moosa, and from Jebel 
Safsif we overlooked the er-Rahah, which was so wonder- 
fully appropriate for the encampment-place of the Israelites 
during the giving of the law.” I also look upon er-Rahah, 
where Horeb, so called, the northern peak of the Sinai group, 
lies before one, as the place of encampment of Israel; and the 
rocky summit Rds ets-Tsa/tsdfah, at the north-western side of 
Horeb, as the mount on which the Lord descended. There 
were thunders and lightnings, and a thick cloud upon the 
mount, and the voice of a trumpet exceeding loud. In such 
a manner the proclamation of the Decalogue was given. 

2. But not “all these words” were proclaimed in this direct 
way by the Lord, present upon the mount in fire. Even the 
old tradition of the synagogue, which counts six hundred and 
thirteen commandments, partly positive, partly negative, con- 
siders six hundred and eleven as‘announced through Moses, 
and only two as directly by the Lord; namely, the first of 
the ten words: “I am the Lord thy God, which have brought 
thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage;” 








and the second: “Thou shalt have no other gods beside me” 
(see the Talmudic treatise, Maccoth 24a). The Hebrew text 
of the Decalogue is furnished with a double interpunction ; 
one belongs to the thirteen verses which contain the ten 
words, the other points out the ten words themselves; and the 
same distinctive accent is placed over “ bondage” and “ beside 
me,” indicating that these two words reached Israel by one 
voice (bedibbur echad) of the Lord himself. 

8. The Jewish numbering of the ten words is peculiar, in 
that it looks on the exordium (“I am the Lord,” etc., v. 2) 
not as do the three other modes of numbering (the Hellen- 
istic, the Catholic-Lutheran, and the Greek-Swiss-Anglican, 
which do not set apart the phrase), but considers it the first 
of the commandments. It is remarkable that the Codex 
Alexandrinus, and also Clemens Alexandrinus (Stromata, VL., 
682), agrees with the Catholic-Lutheran numbering, count- 
ing the commandment concerning the name of God as the 
second, and the commandment concerning the sabbath as 
the third. The Greek-Reformed division is found in the 
Codex Ambrosianus of the Hexapla Syriac version of Exodus, 
where the commandment concerning the images is counted 
as the second. And the Codex Vaticanus represents the com- 
mon Jewish numbering: A, I am the Lord ...; B, Thou 
shalt have no other gods beside me. The phrase “the ten 
words” gives support to this mode of numbering, although 
it is not decisive. For they are called “the ten words,” not 
“thg Ten Commandments,” in the Hebrew text of Deuter- 
onomy 4:13, as is noted in the margin of the Revised 
Version. ; 

4. If the exordium in verse 2 is the first of the ten words, 
the national character of this fundamental covenant act is the 
more evident, A national motive colors everything and 
penetrates everything. The interdiction of images, in its 
general presentation, is a preventive law, necessitated by the 
predominance of the heathenism of the time, and its tempta- 
tions, The commandment regarding the celebration of the 
sabbath is based on the sabbath of the Creator after the work 
of the six days; but the duty of giving rest to servants is 
inculcated by the bringing to mind the fact that Israel itself 
was a servant in Egypt, and that it owed its liberty to the 
God who commands the hallowing of the sabbath day. The 
laws in the main concern social conduct, and are directed 
against evil deeds,—although, of course, the evil heart from 
which they proceed is also condemned. The two interdictions 
of covetousness are abbreviated to “do not defraud” in Mark 
10: 19; that is, do not take from your neighbor that which 
you would like to possess yourself. Throughout, all the people 
are addressed, as is shown by verse 2, and the individual 
only indirectly. Motives based on the existence of a fu- 
ture world are wanting; such were not to be expected in a 
national law. 

5. The gracious will and plan of God are directed to man- 
kind. The establishment of a chosen people was only a pre- 
paratory step to this; and the national form in which the 
revelation was developed, was the indispensable consequence 
of this provisional self-restraint. Talmudism overestimates 
this national character of the Decalogue, maintaining that the 
commandment “Thou shalt not kill” refers directly to the kill- 
ing of an Israelite only by an Israelite; and the commandment 
“Thou shalt not steal,” if a man is the object of the theft, 
refers directly only to the stealing of an Israelite by another 
Israelite, to sell him asaslave. The Talmudic law is the 
product of the Pharisaic scribes, who failed to appreciate the 
universal and eternal kernel in the national and temporal 
shell of the ten words. In Christ’s Sermon on the Mount, 
our Lord began to elevate the law given for the people of the 
Old Testament as the law of the whole human race, by 
deepening it, and relieving it of its national character. He 
does the same with the commandment regarding the sabbath, 
saying: “The sabbath was made for man, and not man for 
the sabbath; therefore the Son of man is Lord also of the 
sabbath.” Nothing gave more offense to the Pharisees than 
this breaking of the ceremonial! bands of the sabbath. And 
it was this, as is evident from all four Gospels, that became 
the legal cause of Christ’s death. Killing him, the Jewish law 
killed itself. His resurrection became the seal of a law of 
life and liberty. 
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THE DECALOGUE. 
MaN AND Gop. 
BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. 


An obscure tribe of Egyptian slaves plunges into the desert 
to hide from pursuit, and emerges, after forty years, with a 
code gathered into “ten words,” so brief, so complete, so 
intertwining morality and religion, so free from local or 
national peculiarities, so close fitting to fundamental duties, 
that it is to-day, after more than three thousand years, 
authoritative in the most enlightened peoples, The voice 
that spoke from Sinai reverberates in all lands, The Old 
World had other lawgivers who professed to formulate their 
precepts by Divine inspiration : they are all fallensilent. But 
this voice, like the trumpet on that day, waxes louder and 
louder as the years roll, Whose voice was it? The only 
answer explaining the supreme purity of the commandments, 





and their immortal freshness, is found in the first sentence of 
this lesson, “God spake all these words.” 

1. We have first the revelation, which precedes and lays 
the foundation for the commandments, “I am the Lord thy 
God, which have brought thee out of the land of Egypt.” 
God speaks to the nation as a whole, establishing a special 
relation between himself and them, which is founded on his 
redeeming act, and is reciprocal, requiring that they should 
be his people, as he is their God. The manifestation in act 
of his power and of his love precedes the claim for reverence 
and obedience, This is a universal truth. God gives before 
he asks us to give. He is not a hard taskmaster, “ gathering 
where he has not strewn.” Even in the system, which is 
eminently “the law,” the foundation is a Divine act of 
deliverance, and only when he has won the people for him- 
self by redeeming them from bondage does he call on them 
for obedience. His rule is built on benefits. He urges no 
mere right of the mightier, nor cares for service which is not 
the glad answer of gratitude. The flashing flames which ran 
as swift heralds before his descending chariot wheels, the 
quaking mountain, the long-drawn blasts of the trumpet, 
awed the gathered crowd. But the first articulate words 
made a tenderer appeal, and sought to found his right to 
command on his love, and their duty to obey on their grati- 
tude. The great gospel principle, that the Redeemer is the 
lawgiver, and the redeemed are joyful subjects because their 
hearts are touched with love, underlies the apparently sterner 
system of the Old Testament. God opens his heart first, and 
then asks for theirs. 

This prelude certainly confines the Decalogue to the people 
of Israel. Their deliverance is the ground on which the law 
is rested, therefore, plainly, the obligation can be no wider 
than the benefit. But though we are not bound to obey any 
of the Ten Commandments, because they were given to Israel, 
they are all, with one exception, demonstrably, a transcript of 
laws written on the heart of mankind; and this fact carries 
with it’ a strong presumption that the law of the sabbath, 
which is the exception referred to, should be regarded as not 
an exception, but as a statute of the primeval law, witnessed 
to by conscience, republished in wondrous precision and com- 
pleteness in these venerable precepts. The Ten Command- 
ments are binding on us; but they are not binding as part, 
though the fundamental part, of the Jewish law. 

Two general observations may be made. One is on the 
negative character of the commandments as a whole. Law 
prohibits because men are sinful. But prohibitions pre- 
suppose as their foundation positive commands. We are for- 
bidden to do something because we are inclined to do it, and 
because we ought to do the opposite. Every “thou shalt 
not” implies a deeper “thou shalt.” The cold negation 
really rests on the converse affirmative command. 

The second remark on the law as a whole is as to the rela- 
tion which it establishes between religion and morality, 
making the latter a part of the former, but regarding it as 
secured only by the prior discharge of the obligations of the 
former, Morality is the garb of religion; religion is the 
animating principle of morality. The attempts to build up 
a theory of ethics without reference to our relations to God, 
or to secure the practice of righteousness without such refer- 
ence, or to substitute, with the last champion of unbelief, 
“the service of man” for the worship of God, are all con- 
demned by the deeper and simpler wisdom of this law. 
Christians may learn the lesson, which the most Jewish of 
the New Testament writers had drawn from it, that “ pure 
and undefiled service” of God is the service of man, and 
beware of putting asunder what God has joined so closely. 

2. The first commandment bears in its negative form marks 
of the condition of the world when it was spoken, and of the 
strong temptation to polytheism which the Israelites were to 
resist. Everywhere but in that corner among the wild rocks 
of Sinai, men believed in gods many. Egypt swarmed with 
them; and, no doubt, the purity of Abraham’s faith had been 
sadly tarnished in his sons. We cannot understand the 
strange fascination of polytheism. It isa disease of humanity 
in an earlier stage than ours, But how strong it was, and is, 
all history shows. All these many gods were on amicable 
terms with one another, and ready to welcome new comers. 
But the monotheism, which was here laid at the very founda- 
tion of Israel’s national life, parted them by a deep gulf from 
all the world, and determined their history. 

The prohibition has little force for us; but the positive 
command which underlies it is of eternal force. We should 
rather think of it as a revelation and an invitation than asa 
mere command. For what is it but the declaration that at 
the centre of things is throned, not a rabble of godlings, nor 
a stony impersonal somewhat, nor a hypothetical unknowable 
entity, nor a shadowy abstraction, but a living Person, who 
can say “me,” and whom we can call “thou,” and be sure 
that he hears? No accumulation of finite excellencies, how- 
ever fair, can satisfy the imagination, which feels after one 
Being, the personal ideal of all perfectness, The understanding 
needs one ultimate Cause on which it can rest amid the dance of 
fleeting phenomena; the heart cannot pour out its love to be 
shared among many, No string of goodly pearls will ever 
give the merchantman assurance that his quest is complete. 
Only when human nature finds all in one, and that one a 
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living person, the Lover and Friend of all souls, does it fold 
its wings and rest as a bird after long flight. 

The first commandment enjoins, or rather blesses, us by 
showing us that we may cherish supreme affection, worship, 
trust, self-surrender, aspiration, towards one God. Afiter all, 
our God is that which we think most precious, for which we 
are ready to make the greatest sacrifices, which draws our 
warmest love; which, lost, would leave us desolate; which, 

, makes us blessed. If we search our hearts with 
this “ candle of the Lord,” we shall find many an idol set up 
in their dark corners, and be startled to discover how much 
we need to bring ourselves to be judged and condemned by 
this commandment. It is the foundation of all human duty. 
Obedience to it is the condition of peace and blessedness, 
light and leading for mind, heart, will, affections, desires, 
hopes, fears, and all the world within, that longs for one 
living person even when it least knows the meaning of its 
longings and the reason of its unrest. 

3. The second commandment forbids all representations, 
whether of the one God or of false deities. The golden calf, 
which was a symbol of Jehovah, is condemned equally with 
the fair forms that haunted the Greek Olympus, or the half- 
bestial shapes of Egyptian mythology. The reasons for the 
prohibition may be considered as two,—the impossibility of 
setting forth the glory of the Infinite Spirit in any form, and 
the certainty that the attempt will sink the worshiper deeper 
in the mire of sense. An image degrades God and damages 
men. By it religion reverses its nature, and becomes another 
clog to keep the soul among the things seen, and an ally of 
all fleshly inclinations, We know how idolatry seemed to 
cast a spell over the Israelites from Egypt to Babylon, and 
how their first relapse into it took place almost before the 
voice which “spake all these words” had ceased, 

In its grosser form, we have no temptation to it, But 
there are other ways of breaking the commandment than 
setting up an image. All sensuous worship in which the 
treacherous aid of art is called in to elevate the soul, comes 
perilously near to contradicting its spirit, if not its letter. 
The attempt to make of the senses a ladder for the soul to 
climb to God by, is a great deal more likely to end in the 
soul’s going down the ladder than up it. The history of 
public worship in the Christian Church teaches that the less 
it has to do with such slippery help the better. There is a 
strong current running in England, at all events, in the direc- 
tion of bringing in a more artistic, or, as it is called, a “less 
bare,” form of service. We need to remember that the God 
who is a spirit is worshiped “in spirit,’ and that outward 
forms may easily choke and outward aids hinder that worship. 

The especial difficulty of obedience to this commandment 
is marked by the reason or sanction annexed. That opens a 
wide field, on which it would be folly to venture here. There 
is a glimpse of God’s character, and a statement of a law of 
his working. He is a “jealous” God. We need not be 
afraid of the word. It means nothing but what is cSngruous 
with the loftiest conception of a loving God, It means that 
he allows of no rival in our hearts’ affection, or in our sub- 
mission for love’s sake to him. A half trust in God is no 
trust. How can worship be shared, or love be parted out among 
a pantheon? Our poor hearts ask of one another and get 
from one another, wherever a man and a woman truly love, 
just what God asks,—“ All in all, or not atall.” His jealousy 
is but infinite love seeking to be known as such, and asking 
for a whole heart. 

The law of his providence sounds hard, but it is nothing 
more than stating in plain words the course of the world’s 
history, which cannot be otherwise if there is to be any bond 
of human society at all. We hear a great deal in modern 
language about solidarity (and sometimes it is spelled with a 
final “e,’ to look more philosophical) and heredity. The 
teaching of this commandment is simply a statement of the 
same facts, with the addition that the Lawgiver is visible 
behind the law. The consequences of conduct do not die with 
the doers. “The evil that men do, lives after them.” The 
generations are so knit together, and the full results of deeds 
are often so slow growing, that one generation sows and 
another reaps. Who sowed the seed that fruited in misery, 
and was gathered in a bitter harvest of horrors and crimes in 
the French Revolution? Who planted the tree under which 
the citizens of the United States sit? Did not the seedling 
come over in the Mayflower? As long as the generations of 
men are more closely connected than those of sheep or birds, 
this solemn word must be true. Let us see that we sow no 
tares to poison our children when we are in our graves. The 
saying had immediate application to the consequences of 
idolatry in the history of Israel, and was a forecast of their 
future. But it is true evermore and everywhere. 

4. The third commandment must be so understood as to 
bring it into line with the two preceding, as of equal breadth, 
and equally fundamental, It cannot, therefore, be confined 
to the use of the name of God in oaths, whether false or 
trivial. No doubt, perjury and profane swearing are included 
in the sweep of the prohibition; but it reaches far beyond 
them. The naye of God is,the declaration of his being and 
character. We take his name in vain when we speak of him 
unworthily. Many a glib and formal prayer, many a mechan- 
ical or self-glorifying sermon, many an erudite controversy, 





comes under the lash of this prohibition. Professions of de- 
votion far more fervid than real, confessions in which the 
conscience is not stricken, orthodox teachings with no throb 
of life in them, unconscious hypocrisies of worship, and much 
besides, are gibbeted here. The most vain of all words are 
those which have become traditional stock in trade for reli- 
gious people, which once expressed deep convictions, and are 
now a world too wide for theshriveled faith which wears them. 

The positive side underlying the negative is the require- 
ment that our speech of God shall fit our thought of God, 
and our thought of him shall fit his name; that our words 
shall mirror our affections, and our affection be a true reflec- 
tion of his beauty and sweetness; that cleansed lips shall 
reverently utter the name above every name, which, after all 
speech, must remain unspoken; and that we shall feel it to 
be not the least wonderful or merciful of his condescensions 
that he “is extolled with our tongues.” 

5. The series of commandments referring to Israel’s rela- 
tions with God is distinctly progressive from the first to the 
fourth, which deals with the sabbath. The fact that it ap- 
pears here, side by side with these absolutely universal and 
first principles of religion and worship, clearly shows that the 
giver of the code regarded it as of equal comprehensiveness, 
If we believe that the giver of the code was God, we seem 
shut up to the conclusion that, though the sabbath be a posi- 
tive institution, and in so far unlike the preceding command- 
ments, it is to be taken as not merely a temporary or Jewish 
ordinance. The ground on which it is rested here points to 
the same conclusion. The version of the Decalogue in Deu- 
teronomy bases it on the Egyptian deliverance, but this, on 
the Divine rest after creation. As we have already said, we 
do not regard the Decalogue as binding on us because given 
to Israel; but we do regard it as containing laws universally 
binding, which are written by God’s finger, not on tables of 
stone, but on the fleshly tables of the heart. All the others 
are admittedly of this nature. Is not the sabbath law like- 
wise? It is not, indeed, inscribed on the conscience, but is 
the need for it not stamped on the physical nature? The 
human organism requires the seventh-day rest, whether men 
toil with hand or brain. Historically, it is not true that the 
sabbath was founded by this legislation. The traces of its 
observance in Genesis are few and doubtful; but we know 
from the inscriptions that the seventh, fourteenth, twenty- 
first, and twenty-eighth days of the moon were set apart by 
the Assyrians, and scholars can supply other instances, The 
“remember” of this commandment can scarcely be urged as 
establishing this, for it may quite as naturally be explained 
to mean “ Remember, as each successive seventh day comes 
round, to consecrate it.” But apart from that, the law writ- 
ten on body, mind, and soul says plainly to all men, “ Rest on 
the seventh day.” Body and mind need repose; the soul 
needs quiet communion with God. No vigorous physical, 
intellectual, or religious life will long be kept up, if that need 
be disregarded. The week was meant to be given to work, 
which is blessed and right if done after the pattern of God’s. 
The sabbath was meant to lift to a share in his rest, to bring 
eternity into time, to renew wasted strength “by a wise pas- 
siveness,” and to draw hearts dissipated by contact with fleet- 
ing tasks back into the stillness where they can find themselves 
in fellowship with God, 

We have not the Jewish sabbath, nor is it binding on us. 
But as men we ought to rest, and, resting, to worship, on one 
day in the week. The unwritten law of Christianity, mould- 
ing all outward forms by its own free spirit, gradually, and 
without premeditation, slid from the seventh to the first day, 
as it had clear right to do. It was the day of Christ’s resur- 
rection, probably of his ascension, and of Pentecost. It is 
“the Lord’s Day.” In observing it, we unite both the rea- 
sons for the sabbath given in Exodus and in Deuteronomy,— 
the completion of a higher creation in the resurrection rest 
of the Son of God, and the deliverance from a sorer bondage 
by a better Moses. The Christian Sunday and its religious 
observance are indispensable to the religious life of individu- 
als and nations, The day of rest is indispensable to their 
well-being. Our hard-working millions will bitterly rue their 
folly, if they are tempted to cast it away on the plea of obtain- 
ing opportunities for intellectual culture and enjoyment. It is 

-““The couch of time, care’s balm and bay,” 
and we shall be wise if we hold fast by it; not because the 
Jews were bid to hallow the seventh day, but because we need 
it for repose, and we need it for religion. 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


THE ONE THING WORTH GOD’S SAYING. 


The cloudy chariot goes up from the camp to Sinai. When 
the King of the universe speaks, he takes a mountain for a 
bema. It quakes and smokes under his feet, the enwreathing 
lightnings keep guard about him, and his voice is so trumpet- 
loud that millions hear, 

What does he say? What is the best thing in the universe 
for God to say? Does he teach science, tell how the worlds 
were made and the morning stars sang together; does he tell 





facts of present moment, and of future importance? No, these 
are not what it is most necessary for man to know. God must 
not impart a few facts, but an ability to find out all facts. 

Hear him. He makes un assertion of his authority. The 
ten times repeated word is “Thou shalt.” Would it not have 
been better to have given instruction, or perhaps advice, or 
maybe a statement of reasons? Not if God knows what is 
best. He thinks man’s crowning glory is obedience; the only 
way of growth is by submission. So half a score of times the 
whole region rings with the authoritative utterance, “Thou 
shalt.” 

The Israelites might forget the ten spétific injunctions, but 
they never could forget the word of authority uttered in 
thunder and darted home by lightning. 

All previous success had come from obedience. Noah “did 
according unto all that the Lord commanded.” Abram “de- 
parted, as the Lord had spoken.” ‘Moses and Aaron did as 
the Lord commanded them.” 

Now the question .is, Can the principle be applied to a 
whole nation, till they all become great, as Noah, Abram, 
Moses, and Aaron? God had just said to them, “If ye will 
obey my voice indeed, and keep my covenant, then shall ye 
be a peculiar treasure unto me above all people.’ In the 
broadening education a covenant is proposed with a nation as 
well as with individuals, 

Some obeyed in after ages as well as in earlier, and became 
great heroes, Caleb “foilowed me fully.” Joshua ‘left noth- 
ing undone,” ete. Gideon, David, Elijah, and the disciples 
were obedient. The blind man went, “therefore, and washed.” 
What a significant “therefore” ! 

Here is the hinge of all possible greatness, here the only 
way of working in plans that are infinite, and getting out- 
comes that are everlasting. Even a horse, perfectly given up 
to obedience, works into man’s highest plans, is therefore 
cared for kindly, is affectionately developed himself, and 
rises into happiness far above being free on the prairie, and 
reaches co-operation with man’s best work. Perfect subjec- 
tion of every power to the higher plan and will is his best 
law, and ours. 

The one thing to be remembered of God’s speaking to men 
is the supreme fact of authority on his part, and loving, un- 
questioning obedience on ours. 

“A voice is ringing in my ears. 
It matters not, if oceans flow 
Or worlds dissolve. Begone, all fears! 
If God doth send me, I will go.” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


God spake all these words (v. 1). If these were the words of 
Moses, they might be out of date when Moses was outgrown. 
But as they are God’s words, they can never be out of date 
until God is outgrown. So long as God is God, what God 
says is to be heeded because God says it. Those who believe 
in Moses will be ready to do as Moses commanded. Those 
who believe in God will want to do as God commanded. 8a 
it is that our loving obedience is the test and is the evidence 
of our living faith. 

Iam the Lord thy God, which brought thee out of .. . bondage 
(v. 2). God doesn’t ask us to obey these commandments 
merely because of what he will do for usif we doobey. He calls 
on us to obey them because of what he has done for us already. 
God has aright to our loving obedience. Aside from his 
right as our creator and as our sovereign, he has done enough 
for us individually, soul by soul, to demand the utmost reach 
of our gratitude, and to make it our duty to find pleasure in 
doing anything and all things which he can ever ask us to do. 
Our greatest benefactor and our truest friend reminds us that it 
is himself—our greatest benefactor and our truest friend—who 
speaks these words to us. Ought there to be any question of 
his having a reverent and a loving hearing from each and 
all of us? 

None other gods before me (v. 3). That is, None other gods 
in my presence, in sight of me. God will not share his sov- 
ereignty with any being. Even the Egyptians believed in 
the one supreme God; but they had a great many other gods 
in the presence of God, It is a violation of this command- 
ment to recognize any necessary helper of God, any supple- 
ment of God, And this is the commonest way of breaking 
this commandment in our day. There is no danger of break- 
ing it through over-loving a fellow-creature, through loving 
a child, or a wife, or a parent, or a friend, too dearly. It isa 
frightful error to suppose that. It is not possible for us to 
have too much love for any dear one whom God has given us. 
But it is possible for us to think that God’s power must be 
supplemented by man’s power, by man’s influence, by man’s 
wealth, by man’s work. <A pastor may lean on God—and a 
rich member of his congregation; but not without breaking 
the first commandment. A politician may think that, besides 
God’s favor, he must have popular favor, to give him success, 
A business man may have it in his mind that public senti- 
ment—even against strict right—must be yielded to in his 
business, although he believes in God as above all. A parent 
may feel that fashion and wealth have a power that cannot 
be dispensed with in giving his child a desirable place in life 
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A profesexd Christian may feel that Jesus Christ will save 
him, if only he does enough for his own salvation. All these 
are waysof breaking the first commandment ; not very uncom- 
mon ways, either! 

The likeness of any form (v. 4). Any form which is recog- 
nized as peculiarly representing God, or his attributes, or his 
work; any form which is reverenced or depended on as in 
itself securing God’s blessing, or as bringing him nearer ;— 
that is what is forbidden here. ‘Valuing a relic or a memento 
for its associations is one thing. That is not a breach of the 
second commandment. Valuing a thing because of its repre- 
sentative supernatyral influence or power is quite another 
thing. That is a breach of the second commandment. This 
commandment ean be broken by resting dependence on a 
horse-shoe nailed up in the front hall, or on a crucifix, or a 
Madonna, hanging in the bed-chamber. It can be broken by 
thinking that a fish-bone in one’s pocket will ward off the 
rheumatism, or that a copy of the Bible—with or without 
the Revision—carried near the heart will promote the pros- 
pects of a safe journey. It can be broken by counting a dead 
mother’s lock of hair an amulet, or the bread and wine of the 
communion table as in any sense a supernatural vehicle of 
grace to the partaker, Breaking the second commandment 
is a very common thing even among Protestant Christians. 

Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain 
(v.7). There are a great many ways of profaning God’s 
name outside of “using cuss words.” It is a breach of this 
commandment to claim to be doing in the Lord’s name that 
which we are really doing in our own; to claim that our vio- 
lence of temper is “ righteous indignation ;” that our unkind 
criticism of a neighbor to his face is “ Christian frankness ; ” 
that our advice to another to do what we want him to do is 
“a call of God” to him. The only way of keeping this 
commandment is by acting and speaking always as God’s 
children, as God’s representatives, as with his honor in our 
keeping, and with honor for him in our hearts. Who of us 
are no violators of the third commandment ? 

Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy (v. 8). All of us 
have in mind some days as worthier of note than others. It 
may be the birthday of a loved one; or the anniversary of 
some personal joy or sorrow; or a day of national promi- 
nence. We should feel that we failed in love, or fidelity, or 
patriotism, if we allowed that day to pass unnoted. And if, 
in addition to our instinctive interest in the day, we had been 
specially requested by our greatest benefactor and our most 
dearly loved one to note its coming and to honor its hours, 
how could it be in our hearts to neglect its reverent observ- 
ance? One day in seven is God’s memorial day, our Father’s 
day. He who has done everything for us, and who is ready 
to do a great deal more, asks that we shall show our loving 
gratitude by honoring that day as his day. What a shame 
that we should ever want to shirk that duty—that privilege 
which ought to be a delight tous! A New England clergy- 
man was out in the New West with a rough pioneer party. 
He shared their work and dangers. He wanted them to share 
his sense of Sabbath duties. Adapting his illustrations to 
their modes of thought, he said, while preaching to them on 
one of their Sunday rests: “Suppose now I had a wheel- 
barrow, the only barrow:in the party, and you wanted the use 
of it. If I should say to you, ‘ You can take it and use it as 
you please six days out of the seven; but the seventh day I'd 
like it for myself, wouldn’t you think that that was a pretty 
generous thing on my part? Now suppose that, after you 
had had that barrow all the six days through, and it was 
brought back to my tent for my use just for one day before 
giving it to you again, I should see one of you sneaking into 
my tent in the morning to steal the barrow for the only day 
in the week I had asked for it; wouldn’t you think that a 
pretty mean way of treating me? Yet that wouldn’t be a 
bit meaner than your way of stealing God’s time, when he 
has given you the use of it for six days, and only asks you to 
let him have it for his own use on the seventh.” This Sab- 
bath stealing is pretty mean business,—isn’t it ? 





TEACHING EXINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The Ten Commandments.—But not the only ten. God has 
filled nature with unwritten commandments, which we call 
“laws,” and which men have been busy in discovering for 
many centuries. Call the attention of the scholars to this 
fact. Thousands of God’s laws or commandments surround us 
on every side. The physicist hes one set of them, on which 
he delights to dwell. The physician regulates his whole 
practice by another set of ascertained laws. The political 
economist is busy in formulating truth along his lines of 
inquiry so as to give expression to the iaws of his department 
of research. The sanitary plumber is occupied mainly in the 
study of the laws of God in another direction, and the seis- 
mologist works hard to discover the laws of the earthquake, 
Men everywhere to-day are hunting for laws. They are con- 
fident that in no department of nature will they ever find 
chaos, but that everywhere law, law, law will be found reign- 
jng. This is a most significant fact, and bears strongly on 
the lessons for to-day and next Sunday. Now, in this search 
for law, some take only an intellectual interest. But a far 





greater number are working so that they may apply these 
discovered laws for the amelioration of the condition of man- 
kind. These latter persons recognize that all misery of every 
kind comes from the breaking of.some law. They realize 
that any law broken results in penalty inflicted. Medical 
practice, for example, is largely an effort to escape from the 
penalties of broken laws. If any man could be found who 
had never broken any of God’s laws, he would be perfectly 
happy and prosperous, excepting in so far as he would be 
affected by the law-breaking of ancestors or contemporaries. 
God’s laws are all perfect, and perfect obedience to perfect 
law results in perfect existence. Whence comes all the 
boundless misery of this world? From boundless breaking 
of law. Let the teacher here be patient in impressing this 
fundamental fact on his scholars, and in illustrating it from 
any department of life. Make it very concrete; as, for exam- 
ple: “ Why has that boy only one eye?” “ Because he broke 
a law of God in nature, and, misusing his toy-pistol, destroyed 
his eye.” “Why is that man afflicted with delirium tremens?” 
“Because he broke God’s law about the abuse of alcohol, and 
now he is paying the penalty.” Misery of every kind means 
“law broken by some one.” 

Now go on to ask why God made such laws in nature. He 
made them for man’s good. Law is good; chaos is boundless 
woe. In chaos nothing can thrive, but under law all good 
things will survive. Law and love are two sides of the same 
thing. God is love, and therefore God is law. Love with- 
out law is impossible, and good law is impossible without 
love. Now proceed to the ten laws of God presented in these 
lessons. They are given because God loves us, and wants us 
to be happy. Look at them in detail. 

First Law: You shall not make anything your God, except the 
true God.—Can any man do this? Certainly. What is my 
god? That of which I think most, and which I love most, 
is my god. If I am covetous, money is my god. If I am a 
pleasure-seeker, pleasure is my god. If I am given up to 
lust, lust is my god. If I am supremely selfish, I am my own 
god. Most Anglo-Saxons are their own gods. Against all 
this, Sinai thunders with the authority of the true God. And 
as his laws in nature are never broken with impunity, so will 
this law never be broken without the penalty being exacted. 
Not until a lie is as good as the truth, can any man put a 
false god in the place of the living God without damaging 
himself. 

Second Law: You shall not make any image or picture of God, 
in order to worship it—Do men do this? Yet the vast ma- 
jority of men are doing this to-day. Birds, beasts, fishes, 
reptiles, men, are to-day worshiped. This form of idolatry is 
widespread, and to-day governs the major part of humanity. 
It is a coarser form of idolatry than that forbidden by Law L., 
but not any more sinful. 

Third Law: You shall not use Gods name irreverently.—Do 
men do this? Yes, continually. Every oath is a breaking 
of this law. Every curse uttered smashes this law into a 
thousand pieces. Every legal oath falsely taken is condemned 
by this law of God. In New York City this law is broken 
millions of times every day. Boys learn to think that it is 
manly to break this law, and young men try to invent new 
forms of swearing. If every time this law were broken in 
New York City, a peal of thunder were heard, it would proba- 
bly never cease thundering. But there is a thunder of God 
unheard, and that keeps rolling on against blasphemers, and 
will one day roll over their heads in awful billows of pain 
and woe. 

Fourth Law: Keep one day in seven holy—Is this law 
intended for our good? Certainly. Why do men not obey 
it then more universally ? Because they believe a lie, rather 
than the truth. This law is meant for the welfare of our 
bodies, of our minds, and of our souls. We can work better 
and study better if we rest one day in seven; and as for our 
souls, they cannot thrive at all unless we keep this law. All 
this has been proved ten thousand times, and yet men believe 
Satan’s falsehood, and think they can break this law with 
impunity. Does God need our rest? No. Does he need 
our worship? No. Why, then, did he make this law? 
Because we need rest, and we need worship. Not for his sake 
did he make this or any of these laws, but for our own sakes. 

Now, from the beginning, Satan has been trying to get men 
to disbelieve in the goodness of God’s laws; and see what a 
state he has brought this world into! Mass all crime and 
vice and pain and woe, and baptize them with all the tears 
shed by, human eyes, and then realize that all this comes from 
the disobedience of the laws of God in nature, and the laws of 
God in revelation. Now, tell me, is obedience, or disobedi- 
ence, the best thing for the sons of men? 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


The commandments should be exactly and thoroughly 
learned and understood by every scholar while in the pri- 
mary department. There is no better way than to repeat 
them frequently as an opening exercise until all the children 
are familiar with them. After recalling the story of the 
Passover and the Red Sea, tell of God’s command to Moses to 
prepare the people to gather around a mountain, called Sinai, 





to hear what the Lord would say to them. Just fifty days 
after they started from Egypt, in the morning they saw light- 
ning, and heard thunder and the sound of a trumpet, loud 
and long. It was a trumpet-call for them all to come and 
see and hear what the Lord would do. The pillar and cloud 
of fire was around and upon Mount Sinai; for smoke went up 
from the mountain as from a great furnace, and the mount 
trembled as if shaken by an earthquake. 

God’s Words.—When all the Israelites were on the plain at 
the foot of Mount Sinai, what did they hear? If you had 
been there, would you have been afraid, and clung closer to 
your father’s or mother’s hand? God was in the thunder, 
and in the trumpet-call. He had told Moses he would speak, 
and the people were to obey. Whenever you hear or repeat 
any of these commandments, remember “God spake all these 
words.” What is a command-ment? God spoke and God 
wrote these words; for he gave to Moses two “tables of stone, 
written with the finger of God.” Sometimes the command- 
ments are called the Ten Words, sometimes the Law. 
Get some one to help you find the longest chapter in the 
Bible, and you will find that nearly every verse speaks about 
God’s words, or his commandments. When you find the 
phrases often repeated “teach me thy statutes,” “make me 
to go in the path of thy commandments,” you will not won- 
der that the heart whith so prayed could say “Oh, how I 
love thy law!” Were the ten laws spoken only to those who 
heard the thunder and trumpet? God wrote them on stone 
to show that they were to last forever,—God’s law for every 
creature, 

The Lord thy God.—God reminded the people of what he 
had done for them. From what land had he led them? Why 
did he call Egypt “the house of bondage”? Is there any 
bondage now that can keep souls in slavery? Who will de- 
liver from the bondage of sin? How should we feel towards 
one who has saved or delivered us from dreadful danger or 
sorrow? Jesus, when on earth, often talked of obedience, but 
oftener of love. He said, “If ye love me, keep my com- 
mandmenis.” 

The First Commandment.—Have it repeated. It will be 
well to make an outline on the board of the two tables of 
stone, and, as the commandments are called for and recited, 
make the number of each, with a heading of its subject, like 
this, “I. No Other God”” If we really know and love the 
true God, could we desire any other? Have you ever been 
truly thankful that you have been taught that there is “one 
God, the Father, ... and one Lord Jesus Christ” hisSon? What 
were some of the gods of Egypt? Could they deliver Pha- 
raoh and his people from the plaguessent upon them? Could 
they save from the Red Sea? In many heathen lands now, 
there are gods of the sun, the moon, a rain-god, a god of 
storm, of harvest, of trade,—even thousands of gods. We are 
not in danger of worshiping such idols; but some people in 
this land love their money, or business, or treasures, better 
than they love God. We disobey the first commandment 
unless we love God first, most, and best, and think of him 
above everything else. 

The Second Commandment:—Have it correctly recited, even 
if repeated sentence by sentence after the teacher. Put on 
the board, “II. No Idol God.” If possible, have some pic- 
ture or image to show, and explain heathen worship. It is 
sin to make any image or likeness of anything in heaven, 
earth, or sea, to worship it. In the second command we 
have twice “Thou shalt not.” What shall we not make? 
To what shall we not bow down nor worship? Would it be 
right to worship a picture of Jesus and his cross? Jesussaid, 
“God is a Spirit: and they that worship him must worship 
him in spirit and in truth.” God told why he must have the 
best love and worship of the heart, and said he would visit 
the sins of the fathers upon the children to the third and 
fourth generation. God will punish sin, but see how he loves 
to be merciful! Upon how many will he punish sin? But 
he promises to show mercy to thousands of generations of 
those who love him, and keep his commandments. 

The Third Commandment.—Write on the board, “ IIT. God’s 
Name.” Even the name of God is sacred, and must be kept 
holy. His name must not be spoken lightly; never in fun, 
or without respect; never in anger or in untruth. Never 
speak carelessly of his goodness, his justice, or his love. 
Never trifle with or destroy his Word. Every page and verse 
of Scripture is sacred, and he can bless even a fragment, a leaf, 
ora word. Does he hear and remember how his name is 
spoken? What is it to be guiltless ? 

The Fourth Commandment.—Write on board, “IV. God’s 
Day.” What does he bid usremember? Why? How are 
we to keep the sabbath? What are we told todo in six days? 
Does idleness honor God? What did God do on the seventh 
day? God made the sabbath when the world was new, in 
the very beginning, when one happy pair worshiped him in 
the beautiful garden. God taught by his own example how 
to keep the sabbath holy. Do you wonder that he said “ Re- 
member”? Jesus taught us to keep the sabbath; did he 
ever do any work on that day? He did works of mercy for 
the suffering and the sick. After his busy life, he rested in 
the grave on the sabbath day. ‘The first day of the week he 
arose, and now we call that day the Lord’s Day, our sabbath, 
for Jesus blessed the day and hallowed it, Jesus taught how 
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to keep all the commandments, and gave the secret in one 
word. A lawyer one day tried him with hard questions. He 


. asked, “ Which is the great commandment in the law?” Our 
. golden texts for this week and next give Jesus’ answer. The 


first four commandments all mean love to God. If you love 
God with all your heart, will you not want to obey? Could 
you be willing to worship a picture, an image, a statue, in his 
place? Could you speak his precious name except in love 


and prayer? Would you want to forget his day, or his wor- 


ship, or do anything he has forbidden ? 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR, ISAAC H. HALL. 


Tue Untry or THE Wuore Decatocur.—It cannot be 
too often insisted upon that the law of God is summed up in 
one “word ;” either the word grammatical, as “love,” or the 
word (saying) rhetorical, or, rather, Greek and Oriental, as 
Mark 12: 30, to which the corollary in Mark 12: 31, the 
“Ten Words” (as the Jews and other Orientals most com- 
monly call the Ten Commandments), and the whole expan- 
‘sion of the moral “law” are the expansion and “ Instruction.” 
‘This last word is what the Jewish term for “law” (Torah) 
properly means; and what the reader of the original natu- 
rally understands. The “ Instruction needs common sense in 
the application, and is therefore flexible to some extent; but 
‘its precepts are to be obeyed, and therefore are properly not 
‘mere counsel that may be rejected, but Jaw, in proper sense 
and force. The passage Mark 12: 29, 30, consists of the open- 
‘ing words of the chief one of the Jewish Qeriyath Shema‘, 
Deuteronomy 6 : 4-9, which is correctly translated in the Re- 
vised Version of the New Testament, and in the margin of the 
Revised Old Testament, but wrongly in the text of the Old 
‘Testament, both Authorized and Revised. (The Hebrew 
scholars frequently call that erroneous rendering “ impossi- 
ble.”) Mark’s Gospel accords with the general Jewish writ- 
ings and tradition, in that it styles these opening words the 
“first” commandment. It would be easy to cite a number of 
Jewish writers to show that all the several ten “words” of 
the Decalogue are considered to be embodied in the Shema‘, 
that is, in the chief of the passages which commence with 


““ Hear, O Israel.” But those who wish a sample may see 
“the passage from the Jerusalem Talmud which details the 


matter, in Dr. Charles Taylor's Excursus IV., in his “ Say- 
‘ings of the Jewish Fathers,” where much more excellent 
matter on the Decalogue is to be found. When the Apostle 
James speaks of the “royal law,” and declares that he who 
offends in one point is guilty of all, he was uttering a very 
familiar Jewish and Oriental idea, which ought to be as well 
understood, and as easily understood, among us; but the cogen- 
vies of our language have made most readers of the English 
Bible reach the point by a longer route. 

- Tue First TaB_e.—Geffcken’s remarkable work on The 
Division of the Ten Commandments is worth study ‘by those 
who would see the subject in all its bearings, thought the work 
does not seem to have been translated into English (it is in 
German), and is rather too lengthy in certain respects for 
people whio are not Lutherans. A shorter summary, but far 
less thorough, may be seen in the larger of Dr. Schaff’s two 
catechisms. The general drift of such discussions, however, 
is to determin2 between the Protestant and the Catholic divis- 
ion of the Ten Words, Space will not allow citations; but 
the fact should be stated that the Hebrew division is very 
ancient, and has the whole stream of Jewish writers in its 
favor. Moreover, when we remember that the “Ten Words” 
need not necessarily be considered as ten commandments in 
form, the objection to considering the “ preface” as one of the 
ten drops away. One citation from the Targum Jonathan 


_ may show its place in the Jewish mind: 


“THE First Worp, when it had gone forth from the 
mouth of the Holy One, blessed be his name, was like sparks 
and lightnings and flames of fire; a torch of fire was on its 
right hand, and a torch of flame on its left hand: it flew and 
hovered in the air of the heavens, and returned and was seen 
over the encampments of Israel; and returned and graved 
itself upon the tables of the covenant which were given into 
the hands of Moses; and turned itself upon them from side to 
side, and cried out thus, and said, My people, sons of Israel, 
I [am your God], who freed you, and brought you out freed 
from the land of the Egyptians, from the bondage-house 
of slaves, 

“THE SEconp WorpD, when it had gone forth... cried 
and said, My people, house of Israel, there shall not be to 
thee another God, beside me.’ The Jewish writers, also, 
make the first table include the first five commandments. 
Their commentaries make the five on the one table corres- 
pond to the five on the other, so as to make pairs of the first 
and sixth, the second and seventh, and so on. The Bible 
itself declares the fact of the words being ten, as well as the 
tables being two, but nowhere declares the division. All 
these divisions have great antiquity, and no bad motive is to be 
ascribed to any religious body for retaining what they did not 
make. The Hebrew division into ten is beyond reasonable 
doubt the old Palestinian, as ours is the chief Hellenistic 
one. The Hebrew inclusion of the fifth commandment in 
the first table is thoroughly natural to all Orientals, who con- 





sider obedience to parents a synonym for obedience to all 
lawful authority, and not distinct from obedience to God. 
Our New Testament takes a similar view. Nor should we 
forget that “piety” originally means “ filial affection.” See, 
on this point, Schaff’s larger catechism, above referred to. 
But our logical divisions of any science, especially if it treat 
of the works and words of God, can scarely be made except 
by boundaries that overlap. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE LAW 
WAS GIVEN BY MOSES, BUT 
GRACE anp TRUTH 
CAME BY JESUS CHRIST. 


LAW ra eearecs. 
TESTIMONY $s 5 
STATUTES ARE RIGHT. 
COMMANDMENT IS PURE. 
FEAR IS CLEAN. 
JUDGMENTS ARE TRUE 


AND RIGHTEOUS ALTOGETHER. 

















THY COMMANDMENT IS EXCEEDING BROAD. 














GIVE ME UNDERSTANDING, THAT I MAY 
LEARN THY COMMANDMENTS. 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ How precious is the book divine.” 

“The heavens declare thy glory, Lord.” 
“Oh, how I love thy holy law!” 

“Free from the law, oh, happy condition.” 
“ Jesus paid it all.” 

“Whiter than snow.” 

“Hallelujah! what a Saviour!” 

“Not to the terrors of the Lord.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


How long after the departure from Egypt was the law on 
Sinai given? (Exod. 19:1.) What incidents had occurred 
since leaving the wilderness of Sin? Describe the appear- 
ance of the mount while the commandments were given. 
Why did the Lord thus manifest himself to the people? 
(Exod.19: 9.) Why did he not continue to speak in a voice 
audible to the people? (Deut. 5 : 22-31.) Were, or were not, 
all the words of the Decalogue heard directly by all the assem- 
bly? What is the distinctive feature of a dispensation of 
law? (Exod. 19:12; Heb. 10: 1-4.) Condense the ten com- 
mands of Sinai into two commandments (Matt. 22: 37-40). 
How many are embraced in each of these two? Recite the 
first section. What announcement stands as a preface to the 
Decalogue? (vs. 1, 2.) When given, was the Decalogue made 
binding upon the Jew only, or upon all nations? (Deut. 4: 
6-8; Rom. 3:1, 2.) Is it binding in letter, or only in spirit, 
upon the Jew to-day? (Heb. 8: 8-10.) Would it, or would it 
not, have been right for the Jews at any time to have enforced 
their laws upon other nations? Upon whom, and in what 
sense, is the Decalogue now binding? (Luke 10: 25-28.) 
Which of these commands did Jesus quote in showing the 
relation of the Law to the New Testament dispensation? 
(Matt. 5: 17, 21, etc.) 

How is the first commandment violated in Christian lands? 
Is it, or is it not, possible for a regenerated man to violate it? 
Does the second commandment forbid only the worship, or 
also the manufacture, of all images? What does God mean 
by saying, “I am a jealous God”? How does his mercy com- 
pare with his judgments as set forth in this commandment? 
(See margin of Rev. Ver.) What is meant by taking the 
Lord’s name in vain? (Lev. 19: 12; Num. 30: 2.) What 
instruction did Jesus give upon the subject? (Matt. 5: 33-37.) 
Do, or do not, true Christians ever violate this command? 
What is the meaning of the word “sabbath”? Was man de- 
signed to make the sabbath day holy, or the sabbath ordained 
to make man holy? (Mark 2: 27, 28.) Does rest from the 
cares of this life constitute the proper use of this day, or con- 
stitute the condition for its proper use? Did the Pharisees 
of Christ’s day use the sabbath, or suffer the sabbath to use 
them? How is this blessing abused in our day? Is it right, 
or wrong, for Christians to attempt to increase their own 
holiness at the expense of the opportunities of others to in- 
crease theirs? Name some classes of men who are thus robbed 
of their rights. 





BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. Which chapter of Exodus contains 
the ten commandments? 2. Where does Moses state their 
number to be ten? 3. Give the commandments in their 
short form. 4. What commandments appear in an enlarged 
form? 5..State the purposes of the enlarged form. 6. 
Which commandments contain our duty towards God? 7. 





Which commandments contain our duty towards mankind? 
8. How do we know there were two tables of the command- 
ments? 9. What commandments were in each table? - 10. 
Which commandments are prohibitory in form? 11, Which 
commandments have a positive form? 12. How, when, 
where, by whom, and to whom, were the commandments 
given? 18. Repeat the preface to the commandments. 14 
Name the sin forbidden in the first commandment. 15. Name 
the sin forbidden in the second commandment. 16. Which 
is the principal prohibitory clause in the second command- 
ment? 17. How are the first and second commandments 
related? 18. Exact meaning of “before me.” 19. What 
reason is annexed to the second commandment? 20. How 
does this reason apply to the first commandment? 21. Exact 
meaning of taking God’s name in vain. 22. What does the 
last half of the third commandment add to its force? 23. 
What is implied in the word “remember”? 24. Exact force 
of the sentence, “Six days shalt thou labor.” 25. How does 
the Creator’s example afford a reason for keeping the sub- 
bath? 26. How was the exodus from Egypt a reason, also, 
for keeping the sabbath? 27. How do the first four com- 
mandments show our duty towards God? 

Superintendent's Questions.—1. Repeat the first command- 
ment. 2. Repeat the second commandment. 3. Repeat the 
third commandment. 4. Repeat the fourth commandment. 5, 
How are these commandments summarized in the golden text? 





QUESTIONS FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
BY BENSON VAN VLIET. 


1. At the time of our lesson, where were the children of 
Israel encamped? 2, Where was Moses summoned to meet 
the Lord? 3. Where were the children of Israel to remain? 
4. What was seen and heard as the Lord descended upon the 
mount? 5. How were the commandments first given? 6, 
On what were they afterwards written? 7. Repeat the com- 
mandments we suppose were written on the first table. 8. 
They comprise a summary of our duty to whom? 9. The 
golden text gives the substance of our whole duty to God. Re- 
peat it. Yes, and with all... and with all... This isthe... 
and... 10. How can we prove that we love the Lord? 
(John 14: 15.) 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


ee 
MODERN ETYMOLOGY AND MIDDLE 
ENGLISH.* 


Popular books and students’ text-books on word- 
analysis and word-building have been rapidly multiply- 
ing of late. And now Professor John G. R. McElroy’s 
Essential Lessons in English Etymology comes forward 
with aspecial claim to make the study of etymology attrac- 
tive, and also to afford a true preparation for “advanced 
studies, not only in English, but in language as a whole.” 

One naturally compares anything in this field with 
Haldeman’s Outlines of Etymology, published six years 
ago, and which was in itself the bold effort of a thor- 
oughly independent scholar to introduce the study of 
English etymology upon astrictly scientific basis. While 
Professor McElroy can hardly yield the right to be 
considered scientific, yet he has, it must be admitted, 
produced the simpler and more progressive work, better 
calculated to attract the young student and to carry him 
forward. The two methods, if not directly opposite, are 
at least widely dissimilar. Haldeman is more technical 
and more condensed. Where he opens with phonology, 
and follows with morphology, synthesis, paresis, gram- 
mar, etc., McElroy opens with a definition of etymologi- 
cal classes of words, following with affixes, stems and 
roots, language sounds, the English language and the 
languages related to English, its growth and decay of 
words, applied etymology, etc. But one of Haldeman’s 
chapter headings appears as a chapter heading in the 
present work, although the subjects treated under those 
headings are not omitted nor neglected. This illustrates 
very well two legitimate ways of treating the same theme, 
each quite admirable, and neither unscholarly. That 
Professor McElroy’s plan is better adapted for class-room 
or for popular use can hardly be doubted. But then, 
McElroy had Haldeman before him. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that, even within the lines of his own 
plan, the author manifests a certain want of control over 
his raw materials. The book is almost too tull for an 
elementary text-book, almost too elementary for an 
advanced treatise. 

It is not easy to treat the subject of English etymology 











*Essential Lessons in English Etymology, comprising the history, 
derivation, composition, and relationship of English words ; with lists 
of prefixes, suffixes, stems, doublets, homonyms, etc. By JohnG. R. 
McElroy, A.M., Professor of Rhetoric and the English Lan -uage in 
the University of Pennsylvania. 7 x 5inches, pp. 322. Philadelphia: 
John E. Potter & Co. Price, 75 cents. 

Second Middle English Primer. Extracts from Chaucer, with 
grammar and glossary. By Henry Sweet, M.A. (Clarendon Press 
Series.) 7 X 44 inches, pp. vii, 112, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
Price, 60 cents, 
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upon any plan that will not suffer in one respect or 
another by that treatment. For instance, a foot-note 
(p. 81) says that com becomes co, col, com or cor. For 
a full understanding of that statement, some knowledge 
of phonology would be requisite; but phonology is not 
treated until the fourth chapter, nor could it well be, 
consistently with the general plan of the author. The 
pupil must therefore depend upon oral teaching to make 
good any minor discrepancies of this sort, and accordingly 
there are frequent special directions to the teacher scat- 
tered through the book. The great thing that Professor 
McElroy seeks to avoid, is the burdening of the pupil’s 
memory with mere disconnected lists of words; and in 
this, he shows the practical pedagogue quite as evi- 
dently as he shows the linguistic student. To this 
end, the lessons are founded upon passages taken from 
current literature, albeit one is disposed to wonder just 
why an obscure book should have been selected as the 
basis of examination. 

The chapter on Applied Etymology has value as a 
suggestion of method; and the lists of stems and affixes 
following, and of homonyms and doublets, though by 
no means exhaustive, are in fair proportion to the size 
and purport of the book. The author does not hesitate 
to make frequent acknowledgment to Skeat’s Dictionary, 
which is itself a pretty good indication of his familiarity 
with the modern application of scientific methods as 
over against the old-fashioned guess-work etymology. 
One who goes through the Essential Lessons understand- 
ingly will be well under way towards an intelligent 
appreciation of his own tongue, and a broader knowl- 
edge in general linguistics, On the whole, and in spite 
of some inaccuracies,—especially in his phonology,— 
Professor McElroy’s work must be regarded as a useful 
book, well conceived, generaily clear, concise, progres- 
sive, convenient, and attractive. 

While it is true that phonology is but a branch of 
philology, it is also true that modern comparative philol- 
ogy, or linguistic science, is the creature of phonology. 
From the foremost rank of the younger school: of pho- 
nologists, Mr. Henry Sweet, the distinguished Anglo- 
Saxon scholar, has lately issued a Second Middle English 
Primer, in continuation of his First Middle English 
Primer, which treated of the “Ancren Riwle” and the 
“Ormulum.” Few persons have any idea of the minute- 
ness and perfection to which phonetic science is carried. 
The larger and more technical works of Ellis, of Bell, 
of Helmholz, and of Sievers, are beyond the general reader, 
as well as the ordinary student. But a volume like this 
little Chaucer primer is within reach of all. “ It will,” 
says the author, “I hope, be welcome, not only to those 
who have already worked with the earlier book, but also 
to the more numerous class of students who simply wish 
to acquire the power of reading Chaucer at sight in such 
a way as to do full justice to the metre, and at the same 
time to restore as far as possible the genuine Middle 
English pronunciation.” ; 

Probably the average reader has thought of Chaucer 
only as a strange speller, without considering that, from 
our standpoint, he was a still more strange pronouncer. 
Our present spelling really represents the pronun- 
ciation of the sixteenth century, while Chaucer’s 
spelling phonetically represented his own pronuncia- 
tion. Just what this pronunciation was, Mr. Sweet 
endeavors to show us by the application of what is 
known as his “ Romic” notation to the text of Chaucer. 
To one unlearned in phonetics the appearance of one of 
Mr. Sweet’s pages may, at first sight, make Chaucer seem 
more forbidding than ever. But having learned the 
symbols for vowels and consonants, together with the 
variant stress marks, almost any one ought, with a 
little study, to become fairly well able to read one of 
the key pages which are set opposite to the regular text. 
He may then, in some degree at least, hear himself talk- 
ing fourteenth-century English. This, of course, may be 
no great end in itself, but it opens the way to a new and 
broadening interest alike in the language and in the 
literature of England and America. 

The first twenty-four pages of the Primer are occupied 
with the grammar, including paragraphs on spelling, 
pronunciation, phonology, and the usual parts of speech. 
This is followed by a “key to the phonetic transcrip- 
tion,” after which come the selections from Chaucer, 
succeeded by the inevitable glossary. The plan might 
have been improved by the addition of a few explanatory 
notes, either at the foot or in an appendix, as a glossary 
hardly satisfies all the cravings of a reader in an unknown 
—or half-known—tongue. The book is clearly printed, 
portable, and inviting. 





The popularity of the historical novel in Germany 
continues unabated. Berlin readers who used to turn to 





romances of sentiment now find intellectual amusement 
in the novels of Scheffel, Freytag, Ebers, Wilhelmine 
von Hillern, “George Taylor,” and the similar school of 
archeological delineators, Ebers, whose loss to Egyp- 
tology is deplored by not a few scholars, shows no sign 
of yielding the field of fiction to his many rivals, and, 
though criticised sharply by the partisans of other 
novelists, retains the favor which he has not lost since 
the appearance of “ Uarda.” That his work is irregular, 
however, cannot be questioned; his continued ill-health, 
or the hasty production which is the temptation of suc- 
cessful novelists, seems to mar several of his late works. 
The Bride of the Nile, the most recent of all, does not 
show the serenity or the strength of Uarda, The Egyp- 
tian Princess, or of Homo Sum. The author overcrowds 
the story with characters not distinctly or strongly pre- 
sented, and does not hold it in hand with the large 
power previously manifest. Despite the title, the Egypt 
of the story (in the period of struggle between Chris- 
tianity and late paganism) is but weakly portrayed; and 
the moral tone, without being quite malarious, is cer- 
tainly not wholesome. As far as events are concerned, 
there is nothing equalling the destruction of the Sera- 
peum, in the romance Serapis, though some of the 
episodes are brilliantly presented. In a word, it is for- 
tunate that the author’s reputation does not rest upon 
the present work. (2 vols., 6 X 5 inches, cloth, pp. vi, 
386; ii, 8378. New York: William 8. Gottsberger. 
Price, $1.80.) 


Mr. Richard Doddridge Blackmore is not the foremost 
living novelist; but his Lorna Doone almost, if not quite, 
deserves the praise of being the best work of fiction writ- 
ten by a living English writer. It would be hard to 
name the novel that can deprive it of such honorable 
mention. But none of Mr. Blackmore’s other books is 
to be mentioned in any similar way. Haste, careless- 
ness, lack of art, crude effort after sensationalism, too 
often disfigure them; and these are demerits that fre- 
quently appear in his latest book, Springhaven, a tale of 
England in the days of the earlier Napoleonic wars. The 
glimpses of Napoleon himself are not true to history ; 
the plots and counterplots are not managed by the author 
in the “large manner ;” and the interspersed humor and 
rural descriptions hardly relieve the unsatisfactory effect 
left by a long book, the general aim of which is too am- 
bitious for the execution. Parts of the story suggest 
Cooper’s Pilot, and in the comparison the advantage is 
on the side of the old American novelist as against the 
contemporary Englishman. (118 inches, paper, pp. 
138. New York: Harperand Brothers. Price, 25 cents.) 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR -FOR 1887. 


Fifth International Synday-school Convention, at Chicago, 





PURDON oj csnbeinnnhaeces ash carota sacssudeababcecteusatnusenceeueties June 1-3 
California, state, at Santa Rosa... ........scscccescccccece sevens June 7-9 
DROORP A, BORGO, COMIC os isn usdsinsneee de ceenecsensvenes ovsoanseiese June 7-9 
CTU; MEBGG, GE TGFs cs isascnsseee,c0cepscscccessnese cnssceseess June 7-9 
West Virginia, state, at Ravenswo00d...........ssssseeseseeees June 7-9 
Nebraska, state, Grand Island........00csccssccccecceceseceee June 8-10 
New York, state, at Syracuse... .......00sccccccceseseeseeeees June 9-11 
POROU; GRAUG; OE WOGIO WER, oa cicsisci socese cenccececcsseccce June 14-16 
TOWG, HUMGD, Gb DOR BEOIIGBS io scdseesciesrececvscssess ctccteeee June 15-17 
Colorado, state, at Greely.........0.ccccseceseccesccceeeeee cee June 21-23 
Indiana, state, at Columbu........000ssssescscesses eocsecece June 21-23 
Minnesota, state, at Litchfield............0.-cccccees cecsceece June 28-30 
Wyoming, territorial, at Rawlins ............sce00seeeesee June 29, 30 
Pennsylvania, state, at Harrisburg............s0seee00 October 11-13 





EVENING AT A WELL-KNOWN CHARITY. 
BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ‘ 


“The Managers of the Wilson Mission invite you and 
your friends who are interested in the work, on the even- 
ing of , to pay a brief visit to the Boys’ Club at 
7.45, cooking class at 8, the chapel at 8.15, the sewing 
room at 8.45; after which there will be a short kitchen- 
garden cantata, closing with the new broom drill.” 

Thus the invitations ran, and by half-past six o’clock 
the friends of the Wilson Mission had started from nu- 
merous places adjacent to New York City, and later 
from the upper parts of the city; so that by half-past 
seven a long line of carriages stood about the Mission 
Building, and a crowd was pouring in at its door. 

* Will you look in at the Boys’ Club first?” was the 
invitation which followed the words of welcome ; and an 
unbroken column filed through the Sunnyside Nursery 
on the first floor (which by night is deserted by the 
babies) to the basement, through the Dispensary, to the 








brilliantly lighted rooms of the pioneer Boys’ Club of 
New York. ‘ 

The sight was an entertaining one. Boys everywhere 
—little and big—surrounded the tables, or sat on the 
window-sills with a game, or were tucked away in a cor 
ner with an interesting book. In the quiet room adjoin- 
ing, the older boys, or young men, were holding a debate, 
which continued in spite of the guests. 

Thence the long line of visitors moved on to the floor 
above, to the cooking class, where the girls were bak- 
ing biscuit, making omelets, poaching eggs, etc., tel- 
ling why they did this and that in reply to the eager 
questions of the guests. 

Then on to the next floor above, where, following the 
soft strains of asweet-toned music-box, the visitors found 
themselves in the sewing-room, the identical room in 
which was developed the sewing-primer and the school 
sewing-box. But to-night there is a new feature shown, 
nothing like it anywhere,—a new plan for teaching chil- 
dren to cut straight lines, baste, and sew, all on a halfe 
yard of unbleached muslin. It is named “School Sewing 
Practice-pieces. In eight graded lessons.” This so 
interests the people that they scarcely notice the class- 
work of the children prettily displayed upon a dado 
of cambric on the wall, or the neat little garments laid 
out for examination. 

But the school-rooms are all ablaze with light. In one 
of them is a class of the older girls busy over arithmeti- 
cal questions upon their slates. “ Do you find it difficult 
to keep the children busy here?” asks one of the gentle- 
men, as he looks at the little earnest workers. ‘ No,” 
replies the teacher; “we have a school motto. What is 
it, girls?” ‘Give every flying minute something to 
keep in store,” was answered as if by one voice, very 
much to the delight of the questioner. It was not strange 
that many should exclaim at the beauty of some of the 
maps drawn upon the boards, the work of girls only eleven 
and twelve years of age. 

There is a way from the school-room into the new 
chapel, dedicated only a few weeks before this. It was the 
evening for the weekly rehearsal of the choir, and here, 
for a rest in the large space and with such pleasant sur- 
roundings, the many sat down to await the opening of 
the promised cantata in the adjoining room. Soon the 
doors were opened, the calcium light was turned on, and 
the platform picture was before the assemblage. 

At one end of the platform was a lovely little room, 
where a group of young ladies sat, sewing on garments 
for the poor. Just outside of this room was a Kitchen- 
Garden school, with the table set, with the boxes of 
dishes awaiting the pupils. Fencing in the part for the 
school was a broom hedge, with a gateway of larger 
brooms, through which the children were to enter the 


Kitchen-Garden school. Outside of this was space for 


ring plays. 

It was a pleasing scene which the eye rested upon as 
the “story ” of the cantata was read by a good friend of 
the Mission. Outside, in another room, the little Kitchen- 
Garden maids were waiting for the first notes of a merry 
march upon the piano. It was promptly given, and the 
children obeyed it without a moment’s delay, tripping in, 
all arrayed in their pretty red-tasseled caps and white 
aprons. 

Presently a band of little untrained street children 
have gathered in the space for the ring games. They 
are attracted by the pleasant songs of the Kitchen-Garden 
class, and gaze in wonder. In astonishment they sing: 


“Where did you learn such playing? 
How do you ‘ wait on the door’ ? 
What was it you were singing ? 
Pray, let us hear it more.” 


At this the Kitchen-Garden girls turn towards them, 
and invite them into their school, each one affectionately 
leading up a new scholar to the teacher, introducing her, 
in reply to the teacher’s inquiry as to whom she brings, 
with the song: 

“ Another to work, another to sing, 
Another to help in everything, 
In our lovely kitchen-garden.”’ 


The teacher gives each a kind welcome, and all goes 
well and as merry as a marriage-bell, even if the new 
scholars are awkward and noisy, in contrast to the deft, 
quiet-mannered little maids of the Kitchen-Garden. The 
realm of its training is beautifully brought out in this 
little scene. 

There is much more to tell, but we must save space for 
a word about the new broom drill, which was fascinating. 
The evolutions were so graceful and pretty that every- 
body would have been glad to have seen more of it. But 
this closed the cantata, and the sounds of song in the 
chapel adjoining attracted the audience, Here the choir 
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chanted the anthem, “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth.” It seemed a fitting 
close to a visit to the Wilson Mission, 
whose work, though distinctively practical, 
is distinctively Christian. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
110,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the ‘subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate ts $1.00 per line, with discounts of 
from 5 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent 
on an advertisement running a year, An adver 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
pf space (not less than three inches) in each is- 

one ier a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
Jor a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such .a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracis with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. Ali advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the reqular rates. 








Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in nervous dys- 
pépsia. Dr. R. 8. McCombs, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: “I have used it in nervous dyspep- 
sia with success. It is a good nervous tonic.” 








H that people find many of Ray 

it is true Palmer’s hymns in the hymn- 

books of the day, but no hymn-book contains all, and 
only the most recent contain the best. 

“Marshall,” in the “Observer” for May 12, 1887, 
says :—‘I have been sipping honey from a bountiful 
garden of flowers, My garden is a book, and my 
flowers are hymns, If this were Christmas time, I 
would be wishing myself able to present a copy of this 
book to a number of my Christian friends. It would 
make a beautiful gift at any season of the year. I re- 
fer to the ‘ Poetical Works of Ray Palmer.’ ... There 
are other hymnists among us, but I do not think I 
could mention among American hymn writers, living 
or dead, the equal of Dr. Ray Palmer,” 

Mailing price, $2.50, postpaid, For sale by book- 
Sellers, or address A. 8S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 William Street, New York. 


SPURGEON'S 


TREASURY OF DAVID 


Jpthe most important and vy commentary of 

on the Psaims. ni Soom D.D. 7th 

ier volume (with index to entire work) just ready, 
Per volume, cloth, §2. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


osEGRETS OF SUCCESS 


HOW TO MAKE A FORTUNE. 
By HILDRETH, 
Author of “ Don’t Marry,’’ etc. We all want to su: 
ceed in life and to make money. This Nay will ave 
hints and helps how to do both. S. Paper 
cover, 25 cents ; cloth, 50cents. Sold gyalitedeeuiion 
or mailed, on receipt of price, by 
: J. 8. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 
P. O. Box 2767. 31 Bose Street, New York, 


The Lothrop Magazines, besides giv- 
ing pleasure each in its way, are a help 
to both parents and children. Baby- 
land, 50 cents a year to Wide Awake, 
$2.40: five of hem. Samples of all 
for 15 cents; any one for 5. 
Company, Boston. 


“WHAT TO DO” 


pe. is 64 page book carefully complies, iilus- 
ted, containing description and correct rules of a 
tatee aes, = games ene for parlor or lawn, 
ey of eight cents in stamps, 

Addreas dress @. HL. Wak REN, Gen. Pass. Agent, , 
St. Paul, Minnesota, 


BIRTHDAY CARDS. 


The constantly increasing custom of presenting 
Sunday-school scholars with a birthday card has en- 
couraged us to issue four pretty designs. Price 
per 100, postpaid. ome | set of the four des 
mailed on receipt of 15 ce 


' 136 Nassau Street, New York City, 


-T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 











. Lothrop 











Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 





““OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N.Y. 


BOOKS BOUGHT! BOOKS BOUGHT! 
LEARY’S OLD BOOK STORE, 


No.9 SOUTH NINTH STREET, 
re below Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LIBRARIANS 


Save time. labor, and k 
Sretem Library Registec 2g Ray's Check 


GARRIGUES byt Aap h Stapet, Puilegeicua 


Philadelphia. 
ECORD YEAR BOOK OF SERM 

R With Ten Commandments, Lord's — 
Scripture Selections, etc. 64 i, » two colors, A 
ranged to begin the veer pt a te. § cts. net: 6 
ets. by mail. J. E, Miter wae edge, Geneseo, 0, N. 
~‘Sunday-school librarians should send for 
logue of P. F. V apéEveren, 116 Nassau § kaw eae 
Hie has serial numbers, Meng | poy pa te 
all sizes; also paper book covers that cau De adjust 
to fit books of any size. 














HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FOR JUNE, 1887 


(Vol. 75, Ne. 445), 


CONTAINS: 
Frontispiece. 
Mlustration from a Drawing by HowaRrp PYLE for 
his story entitled “ Stephen Wycherlie;” 
The Excavations at Susa. 

By Madame Jane Digvtaroye Richly illustrated; 
Great American Industries. Part VI. 
A Sheet of Paper. 

By R. R. BowKER. Illustrated; 
The Kentucky Pioneers. 
By JoHN Mason BRowN. With Thirteen Illustra- 
tions by H, PyuxE and JuLIan Rix; 
On Keeping Birds, 
By Dr. W. T. GREENE, Illustrated; 


The Route of the Wild Irishma®. 
By Wiii1aM H. Riverine. Illustrated by HENRY 
SANDHAM; 
Stephen Wycherlie. 
(A STORY OF PURITAN ENGLAND.) 
By Howakp PyLe. Illustrated by the Author; 
Social Studies. Second Series. 
If. The Growth of Corporations. By Prof. RicHaRD 
T. ELy, Ph.D.; 
Mexican Notes, Part IIT. 
(COATEPEC. ) 
By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER; 


April Hopes, A Novel. Part V. 
By W. D. HowE tis; 
Narka. A Novel. Part VI. 
By KaTHLEEN O’MEARBA; 


American Ratlroad Legislation, 
By Prof, A. T, Hadley; 


Poems: 
A TOUCH OF NATURE. By T. B. ALDRICH}; 
JUNE. By AMELIE RIVEs; 


THE THREE SISTERS. By THomas DuNN ENG 


LIsH; 

Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By GrorGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 

Publisher and Author.—The “ Taming Of the Shrew” 
at Daly’s.—Noble Public Gifts recently made to New 

* York.—The Ocean Yacht Race. 

Editor’s Study. 
By WILLiaM DEAN HOWELIS. 

American Criticism ; Influence of the English School; 
Attitude of the Critic to the Author; the “ Saturday 
Review” and the ‘“‘Academy;” the Effect upon 
Authors; the Apparent Futility of Criticism, 

Monthly Record of Current Events. 

Political Intelligence.—Disasters.—Obituary. 

2 = 
Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHaRLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
—__— 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


Per Year: 
Postage free to subscribers in the United States or 


Canada. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE ..........00 ceccccsee$4.00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY...... enseaeties essesee 4,00 
HARPER’S BAZAR.......000000 0000 ¢ cesceee « 4.00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE............. . 2.00 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LI- 
BRARY (1 No. a week for 52 weeks)..10.00 


Remittances should be made by post-office money order 
or draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


When no time is specijied, subscriptions will begin 
with the current number, 


Ja? HARPER’s CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand vol- 
umes, will be sent by mail on receipt of ten cents 
for postage, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


A USEFUL LESSON HELP. 


THE CENTURY Co. has just issued the Rev. 
Dr. Chas. S. Robinson’s “‘ The Pharaohs of the 
Bondage and the Exodus,” re in the light 
of the recent remarkable discoveries. Cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cts. All booksellers, or THE 
CENTURY Co., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 


Methods for Collecting Money 
F for special objects in Sunday-schools. 











Samples, 6 cents. 
System for Managing a Sun- 
day-school Library. Sinple, 
quick. = ew Sample free. 
Ss. Catalogue of Library 
Books*s Scripture’ oa eres, and 8u 
lies of all kinds) GOODENOU Woe. 
M, 122 Nassau Street, New x x4 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 


BOSTON, publish The Atlantic Monthly, 
Andover view. Longfellow, Whittier, 
etc. Send for catalogue. 


DICTIONARY FOR 16 CENTS. 32.00 onan: 











Sent on receipt of eight two-cent stam HOE AND 
LEATHER \W, 184 Monroe Ere Chicago. 


‘ t, 





DITSON & CO.’S 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC 


ranks with the very best, and no Sunday-school man- 
agement should adopt a new singing-book without 
Carefully examining one of their “ tried and 
true” Sunday-school song books, 


VOICES OF PRAISE (r- Futc.tts. “Music and 


try dignified and classical. but not dull; in fact, 
brie 4 enthusiastic. Very large collection for the 


SINGING ON THE WAY (35: $200.20" Son) by 


sisted by Dr. Holbrook, whose noble compositions are 

oe and loved in all the churches. This, like the 
k above mentioned, does excellently well for a 

vestry singing-book for prayer and praise meetings. 


85c., $3.60 per doz.). He 
SONGS OF PROMISE oot 4; per. 
Hoffman,—the first highly gifted, musical! ; and. the 
second the author of many hymns of refin and beau- 
tiful quality. One of the newest books. 


.60 per doz.). L. O. Emer- 
SONG WORSHIP Cound WF F Sherwin, both 
celebrated compilers, composers, and leaders, an C) 
fatter well known as iaving had charge of the music 
at many Chautauqua meetings, 
wales one good books, please send for lists and cata- 
es @ lovely little book for the young children 
of @ Sunday-school, look no farther than ERESH 
FLOWERS: (25¢ 2. .40 per doz.), Emma Pitt. Sweet 
hymns, sweet music, pretty pictures, 


Mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


FLORAL PRAISE 


INTo. &. 
A BEAUTIFUL MUSIC SERVICE FOR 


CHILDREN’S DAY & FLOWER SUNDAY, 


By HuBert P. MAIN, 
Price, $4 per 100 copies; 5c. each by mail. 
Previous issues furnished at samo price. 


SONCS FOR THE TIMES! 


THE PROHIBITION BUGLE CALL 


BY H. H. HAWLEY. 


Just what is needed for these days of activity in the 
temperance cause. 


Price, $15 per 100 copies; single copies by mail, 18c. 











BIGLOW & MAIN, New York and Chicago. 


THE AMERIGAN 











MAGAZINE. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 

This Magazine portrays Amerie 
ean thought and life from ocean to 
ocean, is filled with pure high-class 
literature, and can be safely wele 
comed in any family circle. 


PRICE 25c. OR $3 A YEAR BY MAIL. 


Sample Copy of current number mailed upon re~ 
ceipt of 25 ets.; back numbers, 15 cts. 


Premium List with either. 
Address: 


RB. T. BUSH & SON, Publishers, 
130 & 132 Pearl St., N. Y. 





GET UPCLUBS. 





INA 


( 0 M TION 


25 cents. GREAT BARGAIN TRIAL, 25 cents. 





GOOD YOUTH, beautifully illustrated monthly. 
CHEER. age 
GOOD Cheer, the great Hom=E paper. 
* * & 


YOUTH. | THE Friend, illustrating good works. 
* * 6 


FRIEND. | THE N, Y, WEEKLY PIONEER. 
** ¢ 


PIO- All four on trial three months 
NEER. for 25 cents (postage stamps will do). 


> ? Address YOUTH dw BESHING co., 


Ww. 
C. MacNAY, Manager, New York. _ 


OH! SUCH LOVELY BOYS! 

week yes. Blueeyes. Wide-awake. 

asleep. Two Lf these beautiful 

bang, Soleraies pictures augh’s 
original drawings and } sg HINE MAGAZINE, 
aan illustrated, on receipt of 50e. in 
jes alt delij teed With thane ictures. No 
Saverchiag whatever. Value $3.10 for 
B. W. BELL M’F’@G Co.., 

Buffalo N.Y. 


The Seeeee tecireulation of any 
riodical 10 in sae world. “The 
Ladies’ Home Sour- 

Sam- 


al a Practi sekee 
ple copies free. CUR’ TIS P UB. co. S°Philadelpnia Pa. 


THE ILLUSTRATOR. 23 &,,S: Lessons. Bele 


¥ ag 

Editorials, expository notes, primary teachings, w 
can Ido? comtral thoughts, golden text iilustrations, 
uestions, Plans, youno people’s meetings. 6c. copy. 
Send eve. for a year. T. J. Morrow, Minneapolis, Minn. 


OMPLETE GUIDE TO FANCY WORK 
C FREE to any one sending 25 cents in stamps or 
money fora six months’ trial at ion to Farm and 


ome. Book contains ‘foun 6 ustrations. Club 
of ave, Pana pringield, Maas, 


























SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


n search of music and services tor 


CHILDREN’S DAY FLOWER SUNDAY 
OR ANNIVERSARIES 


will find everything that can be desired, in the fol- 
lowing 1 


FOR CHILDREN’S DAY or FLOWER SUNDAY. 


CHILDREN’S ag ANNUAL No. 1 with Ser- 
vice. ts. per dozen by mail, 


PRAM TaN eS eat Sect ce 
oi pass ve a obv'e Clara Louise Burnnam 


and Geo. F. Root. A short Cantata. Price, 2 cts. each 
by mail postpaid; $2. Wa ¢ ozen n by express not prepaid. 


ANNIVERSARY SONGS FOR (887 


Containing new and beautiful Songs written es- 
pecially for this occasion 
By ROOT, SHERWIN, DANKS, MURRAY, &c 
Price, same as Children’s Day Annual. 


PUBLISHED BY : 


The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,O 


And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 
ta FOR SALE BY ALL MUSIC AND BOOK DEALERS, 


An Important Duty 


Selecting a song book for 
Church or School is such. The 
authors of Glad Hailelujahs, 
Sweney and Kirkpatrick, are 
practical musicians. A corps of 
experienced workers assisted 
them, These know the popular 
want and need. These helped 
them to excel all former efforts. 
But one thought was enter- 
tained—putting other books in 
the shade. Try it. 


By mail, 35 cents. By express (not prepaid), i 
per dozen ; $30 per 100, One sample copy e5 cents 

Further inducements to Schools, Churches 
Evangelists. Write us. 


T. T. Tasker, Sr., isis 
g21 ArcH ST., PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


HULL’S 
Children’s Day Service 


No. 3 is Now Ready! 


Somtates of etght pieces of new music, selections of 
Scripture, recitations, etc. The music is the best we 
have yet issued for Children’s Day, and can be used 

with any similar service. 
Price, 5 cemts; $4 per hundred. 

We start with an edition of 100,060 copies, which 
will only about — =, e our regular customers. Ifa 
specimen copy cou ty the hands of eve 
supt. in the country, my LLION COPI 
beg po be ——— to meet the ya for it. 

xpect to be able to fill all orders on the day re- 
Si. but ifthe pt of them are delayed till the last 
moment, as is often the case, we may run out when it 
is too late to print more. Therefore we say: 


ORDER EARLY! 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND CLERGYMEN Can have A 
COPY FREE for examination by sending their ad- 
dress, inclosing a stamp to prepay postage. Address 
ASA HULL, 150 Nassau &St., N. Y. 


THE CHILDREN’S HALLELUJAH, 


By J. H. ROSECRANS and J, H. FILLMORE, 

Is a new Sunday-school music book that Ly the 

majority of those who examine it. Look at it before 

selecting for your school. Sample copy for examina- 

tion taafied * fo be returned if not adopted. Address 
FILLMORE BROTHERS. 

is Race Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















1YMNS: TUNES: 
™ CHILDREN Giurcn 


ty ofl ha it Send 

fs forsnaple copy, Myurtea Port bi or reno 
. A a om“ 

1 Co Pose OO | Perhundred w2000 


Tio. R. RUE, Srey Publisher, 438. 4th $8. dtm Kt, varlese 


INFANT PRAISES 


A new book of bapa y dd goss. now ready 


JOHN’ J. HOOD, i aacx sv. 


EW CHURBCH MUSIC.—Bonum Estin F, 10c, 
Cantate Domino in F,25c. Deus Misereatur, E 
flat,12c. Benedic Anima Mea, C, lic. $i) com 0sed 
by Fred Maxson. Evening Prayer, H. Leslie Morse. 
20c. Any of above mailed, postpaid, upon ee eipt of 
iven a a Stamps receiv ‘ed, Address V . BONER 
& Co. usie Publishers, 1102 Chestnut Bt Phila. Pa. 


ATHERED JEWELS. {vn 
k. Agreai success. ‘Liked better than “! 

ver Song,” of which pearly half miilion have been sold. 

Sample copy, 25c. W. W. WHITNEY, Pub.. Toledo, O. 


7 GATES AJAR. ” The great S.S. music book. Un- 


limited praise from everywhere 

FREE copy, 35 cents, $3.60 per dozen, $30 per hundred, 
FREE forupeat ‘looking for a change in singing-books, 
Kurzenknabe & Sons, Harrisburg, Pa. 

















- |W * Words an SONGS for Sanday-cohoaie, 
Words and music, costs but % oe 100 copies. 
Large enough collection tor any ah ‘our separate 
numbers issued. Send for sample copies. 5 cents for 
each number. F. EVELL, Publisher. Chicago. — 
LORAL SUNDAY MUSIC. 3 (4 page) sam samples, 
F Sets. H. COOK, 110 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 











ocket Lessons for Suter sthocn. Full textofyear’s 
Jetsons 68 pI Lexie F its vest et. Recommended 
leading wor ,10,15¢, &, 8. dealers have them 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is } nga ey weekly 
aithe following rates, which inclu 

ONE COPY, $2.00 8 year. The same price | per copy 
for any number of copies less than five, To a new sub- 
ecriber, half price ($1.00). 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theol 
pace $l. 00 # year, To new subseri ibers, 


nts). 
CLUB RATES. 


‘When the teachers of a school unite In subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 

FIVE TO NINE COP one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price g cents) for new, The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
levs than five. 


TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, onc year, $1.25 each for 
old subscribers, and nd half price (63 } cents) for new. The 
total number of bo! and new together to be not 
less than ten. 


TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and hal f price (60 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than twenty. 

Ifa school has had a club at one of the higher rates, 
and wishes, ap renewin, ng, 10 i to ——s a larger one at a 
Jower rate, it is of course 

FUK SMALL SCHOOLS. ie x an reuvitelite plan, the 
smaller schools, which cannot well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in es 
school is = than twenty, the club rate to such — 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents) ~y new, on condition that the order for the 
papers be oe nied by a statement that the num- 

rof copies ordered in the clup is not less than the 
full number of teachers in the school. This does not 
mean that every teacher must actually ‘be a subscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
Jess than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to torn the club, in or- 
der to secure the required yA of 
copies in excess of the romping: number, m: 
scribed for at the same rate. Teachers belon, 
same | household may be 





cal Stu- 
price (50 








a to 

example: If there are seven teachers ina osoe., two 
of whom belong to one householé. and three to an- 
other, the “- Je mer aon Lay wf nett Ld, om more than 


oy HOARE 
ARE “ NEW » ‘SUBSCRIBERS? “oy anewsub- 
ccriber is meant one who has hot taken the paper at 
time during the past two yeers. 
@ shifting of a subscription from one member of 
a kousehold to another in order to get the reduction 
offered to wey subscribers is not al a. 4 although 
new additi etecr tone by or for other members 
of the Sonesta w 1 be taken at the half rate. 
COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any 
Ms. ty. a club | either grade (whether it is made 1 
bseribers, or of old and new together, 
or entirely of new subscribers at the half rate) is en- 
titled to an additional copy free, excepting in the case 
of any club for less than ten copies eto on the 
“Small School” pian (givenabove), When very large 
clubs are formed, the yo shall be entitied t to one 
additional nets ‘free, fi r every twenty sui bed for. 
HOW C APERS ARE MAILED. 
aclub Sai be sent either to the individual resses 
} —— or i a poceace to one address, accord- 





cases 
wheree portion of the ya * of @ school A} their 
mail matter from one ce, and others in the 
— m pre Vg the papers will 


Different echo ; yore not to untte in the forming ote 
club, but each school should have its own 
whatever price the number of copies taken matities ft 
ay A) ) eee of the school should be mentionedin 


wAgaitions may be made at —_ time to a club—such 
pa tional sebectiptions to expire at the same time 

ith the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


Pafipscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not —_ the y4 
office to which they = it cent but also the one to 


which it has lw sent, resses should include 
county 


tate. 
a clubs iesiation is renewed by some other 
oun than the one who sent the previous subscriptio: 

such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the ¢ ro hah: pepe | es the place of the one 
THE EWALF-RATE | PLAN has been adopted becauseof 
the belief that no more judicious ea puter 

could Oe nade then Niet Se eran mocuring ¢ J Jair trial of the 
to the half rate 


FoF ome year A new ow subeetiar 


© paper ee wah not be sent to _— = subscriber pezens 

thet time paid for, unless by specia uest, 

pers for a ciub will invariabl be diepeatinend a at t the 

expiration of the subscription. Renewals shoul 

by S~t be made early. 
Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to en- 

able allt tet teachers of a school to examine it, will be 

sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton,-27 Paternoster Row. 
London, E, C., will receive yearly or half- oar sub- 
scriptions for ithe Sunday School Times (the paper to 
be sent, postpaid, direct from n Philadelphia ja to the sub- 
scribers) at the following rates 

ogee } vo 6 engen, = each, 
5to9 83.6a. “ 
10copies and upwards, a 4 

When a number of copies are thus take pe ppagere 
pois J be = a singly io the individual ad dresses, 
orina age to one ress, whichever may be pre- 

jerred by the subscribers, 
JOHN Db. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P. 0. Box 1550. 


ADVERTISING RATE 


1.©O0O PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION, 
subject to the following discounts: 
DISCOUNTS FOR AMOUNT. 











On orders amounlin to ° 5 per ct. 

. ioe ~ 1. 19Pet 
“ “ i. - a 15 “ 
_ “ 500. 2 12 
“ “ 750 i. “4 = 25 “ 
“ “ 1,000 ok 30 “ 
“ ts 1,500. . .35 “ 
> » 2,000. . .#% * 
“ “ 2, 500 . ‘ . 4 “ 
“ ir 3, 000 . .5 * 


mM advertiser ts entitled to the highest discount 
}ich the entire amount * advertising done by him 
in auy one year will secure. 


DISCOUNTS ‘FOR TimE. 


On orders for 2 insertions. . 5 per ct, 

“ 2 “ . a OS 

8 3 v-sae i 
“ “ 43 “ a = 

20 ~ ae: 
“ “ 26 ee we 
“ * 39 “ an “ 
“ a) 52 “ +f ° “ 


50 
No advertisement of less than 5 lines inserted at 
time rates on a contract for variable space, 





An advertiser may use either scale of discounts, but 
eannot combine the two, 

Advertivements conditioned on an appearance on 
the last page, will be charged an advance of twenty 
per cent upon the regular rates, 


Address all communications about advertising to 
THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, Philadelphia. 











iY 
For House Cleaning Pearline has no Equal. 
Saves Time. Money, and Gives Most Satisfactory Results. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO TRY IT! 











0, MILLION 
worn during 
the past six 
years. . 

This marvel- 
ous success is 
due— 

1st.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 

2d.—To -the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
11 H workmanship 
—— a - of our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 
prices. 

Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
ofcord. None are genuine unless 

**DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
is printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway, New York City. 


Har BEAUTIFUL [WOMAN 


tee J 43y 
FITS ALL AC AGES —Infants to Adulte, 


YE Sac? EADIE RETAILERS 
FR 


D N NSE? Tak Take 


S BROS, manatactarer» 


WHOLESALE WE 








Patenied Improved Lotta Bustle. 
Forstyle, comfort, health, and durability has no equal. 
Gives the latest Par a 
fashion. Warranted to al- 
ways regains its shape af- 
ter pressure, no matter in 
what position the wearer 
may sitor recline. Avoid 
inferior imitations. > 
that each bustleisstamped 
Improved “ Lotta.” Send 
for price-list. COLUMBIA 
R a SoleM’fr’s, 


Bost 
For sale by all the leading aep-geote houses, 
BUTTONS 


















‘ SHOE DRESSING, 











FOR BOYS-"C rity § ages sto 12 yrs. 
SUPPORTS stockings and underclothes from 
the eens. © stiff cords. No useless 
harness to dother, Fits beautifully and with perfect 
ease and freedom. Will WASH. Wears splen- 
didly. Best - Cheapest. Try one, For sale 
everywhere. mple by mail, 75 cents. FOY, 
HARMON ac CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


eel eset 


has great sérength 





a Be 
Ney | in the 
iene Oe eee, 
C0. Philadelphia, Penna.’ 





WE Sn 


LADIES, enamel your 
ranges twice’ a year, tops 
once a week, and you have 
the finest-polished stove in 
the world. For sale by all 
grocers and stove dealers. 
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CHAS. L. PAGE, 337 Wabash -, Chicago, || 





Hardwood Mantels, Tiles, Grates,etc. 





ARTSHORD’S 


Shade Rollers 
LOW’S ART TILES 


GRATES, AND FIREPLACES. 


H. HARRISON & BRO., 1435 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Sent for illustrated catalogue. Mention this paper. 








WORTH REPEATING. 


—_—@—— 


THE CHILDREN’S READING. 


[The Rev. J. R. Wood, in The [London] Sunday School 
Teacher.} 


There is reading and reading; reading 
of the dull and of the mentally alert ; 
mechanical reading and reading with the 
soul; the reading of age with faculty on 
the wane, and the reading of youth with 
faculty just learning the use of wings. 
Obviously the latter is the more promising. 
The child is reading in the freshness of 
the first awakening of the mind; with 
unworn sympathies and undistracted in- 
terest; at the most eager and impression- 
able period of life, when the heart is warm, 
the memory tenacious, and the will wait- 
ing for its tutor. This period is one of 
weakness in some directions ; judgment is 
unformed, and impulses are marked by 
strength rather than wisdom; yet who 
can doubt that it is the period of great 
deposits and abiding formations, and that 
all the future will bear its impress ? Let 
the best be secured in the reading of our 
children, and it will remain its own monu- 
ment, not only throughout life, but in the 
eternity beyond. 

In turning to practical suggestions, we 
must steer clear of two dangers, the Scylla 
and Charybdis of our course,—the danger 
of doing too little, and the danger of doing 
too much, In endeavoring to avoid one of 
these rocks, we often strike on the otherand 
make shipwreck. We are tempted to let 
ourchildren’s reading take care of itself.... 
We think of our own childhood; over us 
perhaps no effective supervision was exer- 
cised. We fared tolerably well; at least, 
came to no great harm.... Roused 
to momentary activity by some domes- 
tic incident, or article on children’s 
reading, we attempt to use the “power 
which God gave for edification;” but 
the effort is spasmodic, out of the usual 
course, meets with resistance, and comes 
to nothing. We relapse into the old 
way of letting things take their course. 
With all his wealth of intellect and 
religious fervor, Robert Hall seems to 
have acted in this spirit. ‘‘He did not 
pursue any plan of training or of disci- 
pline with his children, and did nothing 
systematically to uide or excite their 
minds. Now and then he recommended 
his daughters to po some _ particular 
book, but beyond this he made no direct 
endeavors to impart knowledge.” This i is 
strange, and, in such a man, surprisin 
but if all the facts of our English fami y 
life were known, surprise would cease. 
In how many homes children are left to 
read what they like, anything and every- 
thing that comes in their way, no care 
being taken to insure the refusal of the 
evil and the choice of the good. The 
wonder under these circumstances is that 
the results of such reading are not more 
mischievous and harmful than we com- 
monly find them to be. 

But the opposite error of doing too much 
is to be guarded against with at least equal 
vigilance. We must not thrust the bit 
into the mouth, and tighten the rein so 
much that the young spirit shall become 
restive. Who has not known instances in 
which supervision, pushed with vigor, has 
become torture, and its brand has been left 
upon the whole after life? We want to 
strike the middle course. We may exer- 
cise control without obtruding it, and 
place the wisdom of experience at the ser- 
vice of the young without ostentatiously 
conferring a gift. 








without ripping. 


Staten Island | BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & C0., 
‘ DYE, CLEAN, "AND. “RE-FINISH 
Fancy Dyeing pee vitout Sn and price list, 
. 5 and 7 John St., foe York. 
Establishment.) 47 Nor ot St. pitadeipia. 
DYEING .wanvo's. 


2 W. 14th Street, New York; 
Ay Temple Place, Boston. 


THE STRONGEST GLUE IN THE WORLD 


Tested at 1620 pounds to byes at New Orleans Lue, 
— vy is yy uine LE PAGES ey @eL 
made only by Russia Cement Co., Gloucester, 
Samples mailed for 20c.(stamps). Beware eitations 

















Scroll Saws, Tool Chests, 
Machinist’s and Carpenter’s Tools. 


TOOLS seitnetsrt scence tat 


(Limited), 607 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


USE BROWN’S 








FRENCH DRESSINC. 
Beware of imitations. 





BURPEE’S SEEDS 


Are warranted first class. Send for illus. catalo 
W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, 


Bulbs and Piants. Our new 
Giant Pansies are the largest and 
, finest am the world. Twenty-five 
® cents P mn 


"ON LEWIS CH Queens, New York. 
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. Marquette, Kalamazoo, Mic! 








EDUCATIONAL. 


Uy srex TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 Astor 
Place, New York City. W.D. Kerr, Secretary. 


N BS. J. A. OSA RUS. se, Si for 
Young Ladies, 4035 Ch ay he lindeipuia, 
Pa. Fifteenth year begins Sept. 


Begse= THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Fall corps of teachers. Full course of study. 
Address Professor FRANCIS B. B. DENTIO, Bangor, Maine, 
Orta ASSEMBLY, 1887. Teach- 
Retreat and Musical Institute. Lectures, 
Concerts. W. A. DUNCAN, Syracuse, New York. 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Lilus- 
trated Calendar. Address E. TOURJEE, Boston. 


ra & COLLEGE at DeLand, Fla. The 
Pk pe pose of this Institution is to give in the delight- 

1 climate of Florida as mocease and liberal an educa- 
‘ton as can be secured in the best New England schools. 




















_ Bend for catalogue to J. ¥. Forsss, Pres., DeLand, Fla. 





ECTURE COURSES. Peron eeces on 


best talent! Oriental Lecture Bureau, 58 
: . Twenty-third Street, New York. Sauahbrah 
Oriental Lectures and over two hundred others! 





; waw eerie. N.J. 40 BAYARD ST. 


MISSES ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
AY SOHOOL For YOUNG LADIES will re- 
open ge 21. Native French and German resident 
11 English and Latin course. Ample 

eeounds for out-door exercise. Apply for circulars. 


at ge te AND FRENCH BOARDING 
School for Young Ladies, No, 4112 
x" 3 Ph ladelphia,Pa. Resident French Teacher 
(natural method o instruction). Special musical ad- 
vantages. Miss EK. F. GORDON, rincipal. 
Mrs. W. B. HYDE, A 











WELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE, N. Y. 
Full collegiate course of study. Superior facilities 


for music and art. a egg beautiful and healthful. 
~ Season — 


Septem d for eotplogns. 


pers. {ISRER, Preside 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL. 


John C. Green Foundation. 
It is desirable that applications should be made 





from three to six months in advance of date of en- 
. trance. For catalogue, containing courses of study 
. gud calendar, address 


Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Pu.D., 
LAWRENCEVILLE, N. J. 


BRYN MAWR COLLECE 


FOR WO. 
Bryn Mawr? Pan ten aye from Philadel, te. Offers 
eee and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit 
reek, Latin, Mathematics, English, French, Old 
French, Italian Spanish, German, including Gothic 
and O14 High German, ‘History, ‘Political Science. 
Physics, on Phos Piolo a including Botany, and 
Jectures on Philoso: mnasium with Dr. Sar- 
ent’s a parats com — Fellowships (value, Fd 
n Greek, English, thematics, History, and 
ogy. For programme, dress as above. 








~LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY, 


OREST, ILLIN 

sa s yallcarispeti inetitation with INGE ei 
wal to that of the leading 
leasant location, one 
‘0. xaminations for 
admission will be held June 28th and t 
Chicago and Springfield. x; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
; Milwaukee e, Wis.; Du- 
buque, Iowa ; St. Paul, at : St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Of siauinations sid eaalogue adaves Wreakaent 
m and catalogue, ress Presiden 

W. C. ROBERTS, Lake Forest, Ill. 








EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Illus- 
trated Calendar. Address E. TOURJER, Boston. 
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MASON & HAMLIN 


ORCANS. 


Highest Honors at all Great World’s Exhibitions 
since 1867. 100 styles, $22 to $900. For Cash, Easy 
Payments, or Rented. Catalogue, 46 pp., 4to, free. 


PIANOS. 

The new mode of piano construction invented by 
Mason & Hamlin in 1882 has been fully proved, many 
excellent experts pronouncing it the “greatest im- 
provement made in pianos of the century.” 

For ful] information, send for Catalogue. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANO CO., 
___BOSTON. NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 








uilders of the , ene ce) M = ~ a Tremont Temple 
the Cathedral, Boston: th Church, Brook- 
3: Music \Hall, Cincinnati, & ‘and of over 1,35 


CHURCH ORGAN S5ror 


ery partofthe country. We invite attention to ou 
ew styles of PARLOR Cnoans, at srs to $1 


and ores. MU 

ORGANISTS, and others are invited to apply to 
for all information connected with our art. 
TIve CIRCULARS and specifications furnished on ap 
plication. Second-hand Organs for sale at low price 











WHETHER YOU J WANT A 


It will pay you to write to the 


BEETHOVEN PIANO-ORGAN GO., 


Washington, Warren Co., New Jersey. 


ORGAN seo", ovss280" FREE | 


from old th ey nd reliable manufacturers and savé the 

enormous commiso ms. GuR PRICES Wit — IsH ou. 
’t fail to write for Catal Address 

DURNISH & C0. WASHINGTON: NEW JERSEY. 

















CHURCH AND PARLOR FURNITURE 


BAXTER 6. SWAN, 24d Ny ‘tt St., Philadelphia, 
SHAW, APPLIN, & CO., 





START 


MEN of small means 1n Home P EN 
ey 4 big wit with nother } in stores Or shops peur wey; 
home, or ‘he novel surprise of a man 
with yeompletea Aad} aa atthedoor ph | Lo photo, 
at u bf Persons, Groups, Buildings, or Animals, i 
table orders in nine out often homes A good, h ealthfu 


= Pynnom, By eee of ce eHow no ence re: 
ae gene Photos. 10 cents. baton are 
fr & Dealer in Photo. Apparatus, Canal t. 


These cheap portanie I yam, Uy Quttits render sg 
equaled high-class, health n for tired brains, 
either at home or on 


WACATION TRIPs. 
They are convenient and tocarry. They trainthe 
eye to ever be aay to beautiful scenery found every- 
where, and are more accurate and eloquent than your 
words, in describing to to friends the places and things 
ou have seen. For young or old nor more pure, ex- 
ilarating, sensible a can be had. I sell many 
to both professional and commercial men ; ao to the 
Simi entertain friends é@aid in decorative work, 
atonce. Please mention this paper. F. PUTNAM, 


NT AT YOR 


FUNRY fis Lint Fun, W: 
3A qe | pty 


provoke rato to - The 100) illustration ab per” are 
‘just suing eA crazy for it. Sells "ike ot cakes, 


_Aucnte wanted. Prt wane, rite Bt sO, BUBBARD BROS. Pubs, 


HENAY WARD SBEECHER 





pipe : reel it — ae a ce 
t erms, Send for c’ 
fore Tidaress rags PUL.CO. Hartford, Conn. 





A DAY in your own 
135 098 to $8 town selling 
> ge 4 Tidy 

elder. Every fam- 
fd A oo Sample and A. and = Her price-list by rr 


ps, W. Hasselbach, box 851,Sandusky,O, 


$5 to $10 A DAY. menc0™bacnsen 

* wanted, One agent 

ites : “I make fr heed peaks oeaht Can make it 

pm day in her Another, *‘ Took 80 orders in 
aboutthreedays. ‘Terms free. J.H. Earle, Pub., Boston 


IBERAL SALARY feit°%"s,men to, !8t0 


lan. Ex id to Philad 1p hi tor prepa 
n. nses pa e a 
pen, Matatee Ce 








ation. Send et once for particule 
WINSTON & CO., 1009 Arch Street, Philade phia, Ps Pa, 


For sotid | 
) DISORDERED 
STOMA 
IRREGULAR 
HA 
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haw Gd 
SEL. TZER 
rw: 


. 
n Biliousness comes like a@ foe, - 

To: sap the strength of high and low; 

By day the strongest nerves to shake, 

By night to keep the brain So ed 


For Ht mo one pine ara ‘EE TEER brings relief 
WHY SUFFER 








Furniture. Send for circulars. 


Manufacturers of PULPIT | ‘SUITS, 
REET, 
CHURCH sittncs Sie: . 8 casi 


ctrtr} Mor anleeun 
EMORIAL J. & R. LAMB, 
TABLETS | wre” 
Sunday-school Banners, $1.50 to $10. 


Silk or merino. Send for illustrated peico-tist, C,4. 
HART & CO., 133 N. 3d Street, Philadelphia, 























Syracuse, N. 
on to furnish suitable teachers. and to Sates no others. 





STAMMERINCG 


And All Nervous Defects of Speech 
THOROUGHLY CORREC TED. 
Mig meng Mr. Aldrich’s Institute Is the largest, 
nown, and most successful of its kind in Amer- 
"—N. Y.World. For full information, testimonials 
= wir? ki 7 and eminent men,send for circular. 
iI. B.A CH, 9 West 14th St., New York. 


““ STAMMERINC,” 


Nor agie and all defects of speech, = 
fe 5 ae ey ured 
8. TOHNSTON, 

Institute ; on” ith a. Spring Garden Sts., P 

r. John D. Wattles, publisher of the 88. 
Times, wrote to an inquirer, as follows: “I have seen 
& number of Prof. Jo 7. stammering patients, 
before and after cured. He seems to have gon 
results. I consider him a man of good character, w 
will deal henorably with those who consult ies. * 
Write for references of permanent cures. Private 
instructions given to ladies. 


MARVELOUS 


RY 


COVERY. | 


Wholl ee ae ~ ee tee 

an g- ook learn one 

tnducements Corn Classes. Prospectui 
Proctor, 











to 
with opinions in full of Mr. Ricwarp A, 
Hons. W. W. Asror, JupAHw P. Bensamin, Dra. 
Mame ware , Rev. Paaxow B. Dzwto, 
a. ROF othe: 


free by 
is 
237 rire tence. 





ie York. 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 
THE R VDE. WORD ORDEN, 
1834 Ghestenns Street, Philadelphia. 

















Fe Prices in the United ong agra med b 
y the 
pound.<-Sell direct from mills to t 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Orade of pelle. 
AND ALS for URC. 
Send for Price and ANE € G04 Add eS] 


cSHA 

Mention this paper. Baltimore, Md, 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Be}ls of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 


onTy Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULLY 
RRANTED. Catalogue sent Free, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
INCREASE YOUR LIGHT. 


We propose to send by mail a sample bur- 
ner that will double your light, never 
break chimney, extinguish like gas with 
safety, fit the lamps you have without 
oanee. Cost One Dollar each. 


DENER, 368. 2d St. ‘philadelphia.’ 
CHURCH SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 
LIGHT| Wheeler Reflector Co., Boston. 


Philadelphia Agency, 9 North 13th Street. 


CHURCH LICHTS. 


Kerosene Chandeliers, Brackets, Pulpit Standards. 
H. & N. Russecy & Day, 42 Barclay St., New York. 
Glassware, Lamps, and Fixtures. Send for catalogue. 


BAILEY REFLECTORS FOR CHURCHES 


Die from all others that they spread the light into 
all pares of the room. Send for catalogue. 
BAILEY REFLECTOR CO., PITTSBURGH, Pa. 










































ARE YOU PAPER BY MAIL. 


zt os cond A] ¢ cents (to pay 
for our com- 


OUT OF |fesrittons ists 
re 
PAPER?) _ 250 VARIETIES 
Papers, which we sell BY T 


of Foreign and American 
POUND, from 
15 cents upwards. 


SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 
oners, Engravers, and Printers, 
178 to 1st Meteuios Street, Boston, Mass. 





Bemples heets of paper and envelo ‘with rices and 
number of sheets to a pound, sent SS revel fof 15 ets. 
H. H. CARTER & Karriox, 3 Beacon Strest, Boston. 


SERMON PAPER. 


we and Es ES mailed on 


a poation. 
___ 420 Library srr hint Paina rei rim nter, 


PRESS ewepaper a size Pg rage Lo a 
CARD if airsetion= 


nd re! Pate, ae for catalogue 
dary. Kale ars, et , dee. 








.Meriden st 





Bushnell’s Portable Letter Copying Book 
Isa Copying Book and Press combined. It makes per. 
fect copies with ordinary ink. Panag git Ls) mail, a. 
= = gg gg OO + af nd for descrip. 

8. 4th Street, Philadelphia. ee a 


PATENTS 


F. A, LEBMANN, proce y teh besos _——— 
No charge unless paten fe cree We 7 








From weakness, lassitude, brain-fatigue, 
sleeplessness, or nervous trouble of any de- 
scription, when CROSBY'S VITALIZED 
PHOSPHITES wilt keep you in perfeot bod- 
ily and mental strength? It ts used by all 
physicians who treat nervous or mental dis- 
orders. 56 West 25th Street, New York, 
Druggists, or mail, $1.00. 


ROFESSOR HEINE’S SANITARIUM,€es- 
tablished in 1868, for treatment of rheumatism, 
aciatica,gout Rave ree and man chronicand nervous 
diseases, tha’ vree sted all other city endl Mas- 

sage, , medicated p' steam, elect d 
galvanic), sitz bette. rest, and diet cmplo yed. A fe 
male attendant for lady patients. | F First-class accom- 
modations for invalids from a distance. References, 
609 Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE HOME FOR CONSUMPTIVES, 


Chestnut Hill, is now open for the reception of female 
re Applications tor information and admission 
may be be made tothe Bev. SAM’L DUBBOR. w, 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


URSES send to Woolrich & Co., Palmer 
9 Mass., for pamphlets on the sub ect 
of rearing children. It will cost you notbin 
and, by observing directions therein, much 
benefit will be derived. 














The Great Secret of the Canary Breeders of the Hartz, 


BIRD MANNA will restore the so of ca; 


birds and pesperre — ih 
health. 15c. by mail, Sold by dru gs Directions 
BIRD FOOD CO., 400 N. 3d Piniadelpuia, B Pa. 


YESIGHT aula 
pc toe pen gs be optision 


d4cin Se eee qUEER n500. Opticians,024 Chestnut St.,Phila, 


For Antwerp and Paris, na aN? weekly between 
NEW YORK a ee 
PHILADELP Te nd ANTWERP. 

First cabin, $60 to $100; excursion $110 108180 Second, 
$40 to $45; excursion, to $85. oan low rates, 
PETER WRIGHT & SON eral Agents, 
907 Walnutst., Philadelphia ; bo Broadwey, New York. 


SUMMER. TOURISTS, TAKE NOTICE, 


Our Metier Homoeopathic Chocolate is the 
yas of os A 1D can of chocolate will make 

o gre eat ma Pe ip of chocolate, on short notice, by 
adding polling milk or water. 


Croft & Allen, 
1226 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


COBB’S 
COMPLEXION 
SOA 
























Choicest of all Toilet Soaps. 
Free trial sample mailed to 
any address for 6 cents 
stage. A. MH. COBB, 
,Boston,Mass, 





manu 





COLCATE & 


Eee icors AND LASTING 
TOILET Boars. 





THE KEYSTONE WASHER *=° 





one. is warranted for five rs. Circulars tree, 
sive KF. F. ADAMS AMS & OO., Co., Erie, Pa. 














GOLD MEDAL, a, 1878 
BAKER'S 


Broakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
h cup. It fs delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids aa 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & 00, Dorchester, Mass, 





ENGLISH’ PLUM ‘PUDDING 


~ 3 e tand 
pane hme eo me cee ay ty an foe, 


ALITY OF EVERY CAN iS "GUARANTEED. 
No used inside the can. ty Ray Apa ea pe 
ge If your grocer don’t keep it, write to 


.ACOA- 


The Finest Powdered THE for family use, 
Requires no boiling. ew por om ble ond pth eptics 


and Children. bx ay, your dealer ilo stamps 
for trial can, WILBUR & SUNS.) Philadelphia, 











ip dar | 
es and Bakin 
, er Srand penne bon if 
“+ Band or M ina 
a Se Risser, rp Gold Band 
let Set, Watch, Castor, or 


ie me Dictionary: I For For particulars 
Bos 289. 


“Greatest ° 
to tg got orders for our, our ¢ 





81 Nand 33 Vesey PHT te. 
So CEN? Boric ALLENS 


eta 












Five Gallons of » dei 8, sparhlin, 
eee orig 
>, Delicious COFFEE! pecbsined irom 

wA‘‘Wood’s Old Dutch Java Coffee” 


9 If your dealer does not supply it, send 
tample,tor th his address, and vow own for 
,toThos. Wood & Co., 











Hotels, Restaurants, & the 
Reinit Trade supplied by 


GITHENS & REXSAMER, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Koucn, Reb, 
ag a 


LS aaa 
SONING 











PREVENTED mn 
Qt icura 
~3 So ap é- 


SKIN. BLEMISHES, ROUGH, 





RTURING 
cracked, scaly, and reddened skin and hands, 
edily overcome by that most exquisite of 
tifiers, the CUTICURA MEDICATED TOILET 


kin 


ot it stimulates the sebaceous as shande to pour out the 
sebum or oily matter designed to lubricate the skin 
and scalp and keep them healthy, and thus pre- 
vents blackheads, pimples, and many forms of skin 
blemishes not affected by any other soap 

For preserving, freshen tug. and beautifying the 
complexion an ‘skin, and mparting that velvety 
softness and whiteness of the hands so much de- 
sired, it is incomparably superior to all other Skin 
Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

4a@r Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


'@ Skin and Scalp preserved and beauti- 
BA BY 3 fied by CUTICURA MEDICATED Soap. 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


pedh ins 
D $s. S. WIL BERGER, Prop., 033 Nt 2d St., Phila, Pa, 


OLCATE &CO., 

















gry THRE BLD ae WHERE 


—_~ OS st eR Ee Ra RL OEE 








j 
THE SUNDAY SOHOOL TIMES. 























go wesamceen’ i is aa OF 
Are you ASE. Z us uses of 


SAPOLIO ? 


Bapolio is a solid cake of Scouriug Soap. Try itin 
your next house-cleaning. 

You are judged by your house just as much as 
by your dress. Keep it neat and clean and your 
reputation will shine. Neglect it and your good 
name will suffer. Do not that ho ean- 
ing is too troublesome; it is worth all it costs, 
especially if you reduce the outlay of time and 

strength by 7. 


0.9. [Copyright, March, 1887.] 


Go 7 “lo 








The American Investment Company, of Em- 
metsburg, Io with rs es up capi Ch ma 
000, surplus offers first Mo: 
dra’ g seven per cont, Lewy principal an prim} 


pusrants .. Also 6 per cent 10-year Debe: 
nds, secu: ws en. cent of first Mortgage 
Toons held! in tro trust ahr he reasets © Trust Com- 
pany, N + ¥. 5 per cent certificates of deposit for 
peri under one year. Write fortull in information and 
references to the company at 150 ess ee 2 We 
A. east i, tere, bh dey and General M 

1a Walnut Breet, inte 

for Through ia. 


ees MORTaA 


no C0. 
AID U oat TAL gle inca 1.8208: 


pay 3 pe pk Sepeid 


vias ae with spoon ania 
ag tot Tar gS 









and fal aR Y¥. Office: Ome let Been ee. 


Philadel 





HINE &BORK, Agts. 
hia Office: 108 South Fourth St. 
NK SKINNER, Agent. 

TOWN LOTS 40 

we dh in LAK 
E W. near beau- 
citer Lake Kings- 
ley. Price, $10. $100 will buy a fiveacre tract 
for an orange Grove or truck garden. You can 
pay in —- ly installments of $10 each. A 
hotel, boat and bath house, 
Mason to} ant os Baber Cd private residen- 
ces already built. Hii @ Land. Pure 


water ; perfect health. Sentne ance. i. stamps and get 
a new indexed map of a = all new towns 
and ay (size 24 x 36) to e TROPICAL 
LAND CO., P.O. Box 158, Jacksonville. Fila. 


WICHITA Re seas os on abe 


Destiny with her six Coll 
pivespitiesond seven rai roads? 
,000 po! ale lati en, 
Be, garden not o t. the Staten 
rite us aA relate printed in: rmation. ROBER 
SPURGIN .. Eagle Building, Wichita Kansas. 


THE CIRARD 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co., 
2020 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


THE REALESTATE TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 1840 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
YOU MAVE LIVED AND WO 
For example of its operation address the a 
giving your age, 


TK TRAVE LERS. OF HARTFORD. 
maermAL ACCIDENT COMPANY OP AMERICA, 
Also, BEST OF LIFE COMPANIES. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 























$to7% wwe and other investments, 


lists. 8. A. KEAN & CO., rene Chicago, ago, fi 








INTERNATIONAL S.S. WALL MAP gE 


AP OF 


HGY PT 


THE SINAITIC PENINSULA AND CANAAN, 


x72. Compiled with great care from best authort- 

oo and latest discoveries. Large boid letters, easil 
read atadistance. Shows the following: By colore 
lines, the route traveled by the Israelites from Egypt 
to Canaan —-A large map of Mt. Sinai and vicinity—a 
plan_of the Camp of the Israelites—The Stations of 
the Israelites, where mentioned in the Bible, and 
thelt Identification. Handsomely colored. 

prepaid on receipt of price. Mounted on aes 
oo Varnished, 85.00. On Fine Muslin, 83.50. 
A. H. EILERS & CO., Publishers of Sun- 
day School Supplies, St. Louis, Mo, 


os LIPMAN’S PATENT PAGED WRITING 





HE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDI 


. Abounding in oo) 


Later than ever. 
events of 1886. Full as a bin of wheat, 
wipodopos9 AALICA we—s108s pros pre suopen se 


SN] pus sdvUl T}[M Pe10}g “SOUIN[OA 0AB}00 [BAOI CT & 





Better than ever. 


ITS CHIEF MERITS: 


COMPRENENSWERESS, CONCISENESS, LATEST INFORMATION, CHEAPNESS, 


Sold by subscription only, and on easy terms when desired. 
For fuller information, gee and terms, send for descriptive cireulars. Those who think of getting a 


Cye lopedia should communicate with us before purchasing any other work. 


DODD, MEAD, & COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 
?-rSALESMEN WANTED. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES OF $6 TROUSERS. 


By one of the bravest purchases this season, we can give you Trousers for 
$6 generally worth $10. 

Briefly this: an importation large enough for two ordinary seasons, of as 
fine goods—German made—as you need wish to wear. We felt sure the price 
would carry them off twice as fast, and we had 10,000,000 men in the country 
to sell them among. 

They are our own reliable make: and will be but $6 a pair. If you think 
you oe t be suited ready to put on, we'll make to your measure for $1 addi- 
tiona 


You may like some of the styles for a suit. “Will send samples for Trousers 
or Suits, or both. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


OoOAE HAL IX, 


S. E. COR. SIXTH AND MARKET STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


Capital, 500 000. (Full Paid.) 322 Chestnut St. 


FERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


own FIVE PER CENT. REAL ESTATE 

2H ORT GAGES th ae AGES of “he Real Eptate worth tg gand one ve 

Seal ‘Trast-and' Financial ‘ acis eon” INTER EREST F ALLOWED ON Ser apents 

On0.D x RyMANAAR. REN: MILLER. Rul, McCARTER,Jr., 


Geo. D. mbhaar, Charles Platt, Charles Huston, Chas. L, Bailey, oe 
Winth: i F. B. Ree Geo.D.M: Chas. a i Th Woodn' 
DrmEcTORS iv Sire ‘Sm ith, ® cares, S33 cOreary, g anes, qnomes Woods 
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‘@PENGERIAN 


TEEL PENS 
Are the Best. 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


USED BY THE BEST PENMAN. 
joted for ged yhyeed Metal. Bace nyt _ Durability, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO. TRA EBL 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soto By ALL DEALERS Toroucnout He WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—1878. 


STERBROOK 
STEEL PENS 


OBJECT TEACHING IN THE S.S. 


PRICES. 
HEAVY Vp EDITION: 
2 months, + ae: signs. 624 cts. 


Back numbers only 30c. per 100. 
CARDBOARD EDITION: 
Bo 3 Designs, 6 cts. 


Back numbers only 60 c. as 100 
pepee set ofthe Heavy Paper Edition sent, postpaid, 
on 10 cents; Cardboard Edition, 15 cents, 
WM. H. HART, Jr., Publisher, 
242 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SYMBOL CIFTS. 


gs A ax = NTS for SAMPLE SET and price list. 
NGELL, 


SCHOLARS QUARTERLY. 


for sample copy 























This Label is on the Best Ribbon _ 
GAT'S -EYE 

















SGARF*PIN ‘ 


Gem Cat’s 2 Bye is so called because it the 





peculiar ray of li a the 
havea ted stock only, and offer you one for 
only 44 ets,, post paid. The same in Ear Drops, me 
87 ee counts. Serd Stamp for large Samet Tay g 
» a Novelties, seg htrten Relics . et: 
a TAMMEN, 935 16th ‘Bt., vig te Col, 


SHIRTS BY MAIL 


Perfect — White Dress Shirt for 
undried, or 75 eta. laundried, 

id. Send size of collar worn (13 to 1% 

nches.) Catalogue free Dn SHIRT 
FACTORY, 147-- ery} N. sth 8t.,Philad’s, Pa 


QARPET bu ers hed eee purchase of J. & J. 
DOBSO Chestnut St., Phila- 
o— in order 9 kA full value for their 


ney. They retail Carpets of their own make, 
which a are reliable in every way. 


Perfect Necktie Holder. 
Send 10 c. for sample . of 4 hold- 
ers. 8. B. LANTZ, 1: rket St., 
Philadelphia. 


WORTH DOINC. 


Write the Hartman Steel Co., Limited, Beaver Falls, 
Pa. for illustrated circulars of theHartmanPatentSteel 


or glisten seen in a cat’s eye in t 





























AD, = your masoper, or send lic. for note size, 
or 26 ote n size, to H. L. LIPMAN, Philadelphia. 























ee | D> 
movements are 


fare 


ATKINSON ‘BROS.facoarent ck 


ienire sie coy aks 
RURAL COSTUMES. 


The most taking novelty of the season 
is our original Knitted Suit for Girls’ 
Wear, consisting of blouse waist, full 
skirt,and sash. Is made in a variety of 
colors. Sizes from 4 to 14 years. The 
demand for this suit exceeds by far that 
of any Child’s Suit we have ever sold, 
and are for sale only at this house. 

We still continue to sell our old and - 
favorite French ©. P. Corset at the low-~ 








est possible prices. . : 
James McCreery & Co.,~ 
Broadway and Eleventh St., N.Y. ~ 





THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $53 PANTS, 


( Vests to match, cut to order, $2.25.) 
Every pair cut to order, 


@ and satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded. 
: Sent by mail or express . 
i) ( je . upon receipt of $3, and 35c, 
} 





DO YOU WEAR 


PANTS | 


cloth samples to lect 
ee self-measurement 
sees blanks, and, if you mention 
this paper, we Eat include 
a good linen tape-messure 
een The American Ex- 
ss Co. (capital, poatoae 
million) will cheerful! resiy - any letters sent to 
their Boston office inquiring about us, 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 


1s Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


t PLOUGHING, 


Mac Beth’s latest and 
most important work, 
A superb etching, 































ards’s greatest work waBopeembe aber A faneon,” 
just placed on exhibition. New catalogue of 
ngravings, etchin pe ad ready, On ape 


pl ication or on rece: pt 0. 
James S. Earle & Sons, S16 Chesteat st. 








UTTON HOLES.—Our Family ButtonholeAttach- 
B ment goes on ordinary cowthar machine, Easily 
managed. Makes perfect and durable buéfonholes 
Price low. Send 2c. pomp - articuiars & samy) lea 
of wor x 4 heSmith & ‘Eege M ., 16 EB. 14th St., N.Y. 








BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 


OR GUN send stamp to A. W.G 


ASE your GROCER for CEREALINE FLAKES, 
Dayton, Ohio, for new and peak sno] 
rice list. REPAIRING. AnD Lee, OoNe 
RRCOND: BIC 


Gi HAND 








Howard Gannett Pub. Co., Boston, Mass. | Wire Door Mat and their Patent Steel Picket Fence, 


and REVOLVERS taken in EXO rc 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertinamente that ore trustworthy. 


publisher will vo subscri any money 


Should, however, an advertisement of a party uot in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
bers that they lose thereby. 





